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Hear the World's s Leading Symphony Orchestras 
....on Radio and Records 


Not only will a“ His Master’s Voice” All-World Radio- 
gramophone give you a new conception of recorded 
music, but byrraceiving America and other distant 
countries will bring the world’s most famous symphony 
orchestras direct from the concert platform into your 
home. The cabinets of walnut are acoustically designed, 
and, like all “His Master’s Voice” cabinets, are tine 
BY APPOINTMENT pieces of furniture. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Popular-priced ALLWORLD Radiogramophones 


488 AC. All-World 
Superhet Radio- 
gram. 6valves. Five 
wave ranges: 7-16 
(covers ‘Television 
Sound Trans- 
mission), 16.7-53, 
46-140, 185-560, 


750-2200 9; 
metres. 2 26NS. 


487 AC/DC. Uni- 
versal All - World 
Superhet Radio- 
gram. § valves. 
Three wave ranges : MODEL 487 
16-50, 198-580, ye 
750-2000 : 
factres, 25 ONS, 

MODEL 488 AC 


492 AC. All-World 
Superhet Radio- 
gram. 6 valves. 
Three wave ranges : 
16.5-52, 195-5755 


reece” 25 GNS. 


495 AC. All-World 
Superhet Radio- 
gram. 6 valves. 
Three wave ranges : 
16.5-52, 195-580, 


125-2000 
Mores DZ GS. 
MODEL 492 AC 


BACKED BY 39 YEARS “SOUND” EXPERIENCE 
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The U.S.A. received on Radio.... your records 


changed automatically 


A mere turn of the radio switch on one of the new 
“His Master’s Voice” All-World Au:oradiogramo- 
phones, and you can get your favourite Ameri-an 
Symphony Orchestra on the short-wave band as well 
as enjoying it reproduced with high fidelity at any time 
on the smooth-running electrical gramophone. All 
the models on this page are fitted with automatic “ 
record-changing mechanism. BY APPOINTMENT 


‘HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
ALL-WORLD Autoradiogramophones de luxe 


801 A.C. All - World 
High-Fidelity Concert 
autoradiogram. 10 
valves. Five wave 





ranges: 7-16 (covers 
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Transmission), 16.7-53, 
46-140, 185-560, 750- 
2,200 metres. In- 
corporates 24 - hour 
electric clock and short- 
wave guide, cupboards 
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albums BO Gus. 


s81 AC. All - World 
Bureau Autoradiogram. 
Similar to Model 48s5a 
but has writing bureau 
cabinet with shelf for 
notepaper, cupboards 
for records (6 albums 
provided), interior lamp, 
combined short -.wave 
guide, map 


of the world 48 
and blotter. GNS. 





MODEL 801 AC. 






MODEL 581 AC. 

















48sa AC. All- World 
Superhet Autoradio- 
gram. 6 valves. Five 
wave ranges: 7- 16 
(covers Television 
Sound Transmission), 
16.7-53, 46-140, 
185-560, 


750 ~ 2.200 3Q Gui. 






493 AC/DC. Universal 
All-World Autoradio- 
gram. 5 valves. Three 
wave ranges: 16-50, 
198-580, 


730 - 2.000 32 gus. 






MODEL 493 AC./DC. 
MODEL 485a AC. 


BACKED BY 39 YEARS “SOUND” EXPERIENCE 
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Incorporating VOX, THE RADIO CRITIC and BROADCAST REVIEW 





Iu Soho Square sme. Gerrard 3136, 2137 
London, W.| COMPTON MACKENZIE and CHRISTOPHER STONE =, Tetras 
vel. AV MAY 1937 No. 168 





HE competition set in March for a 400-word 

essay giving an account of the reader’s gramo- 
phone development from his or her first favourite six 
records to the favourite six recorded works of the 
present has been an unqualified success. When I say 
that after a hard night’s work on the second volume 
of this huge novel I am writing I started to read the 
entries at 3 o’clock in the morning and went on reading 
them till 7 o’clock in the morning I hope I have 
suggested how interesting they all were. We have 
had larger entries for the competitions which did not 
require anything more than lists, but except for that 
enthusiastic rally to proclaim the merits of Bach this 
has brought in about the largest number of com- 
petitors for an essay. I was very glad to find that 
ten per cent. of the entries came from women. As 
for the variety, I have no hesitation in challenging any 
paper in the world to produce such a diversity of com- 
petitors. Whatever the success of political theorists 
in achieving a classless society, we have certainly 
managed to achieve one among the readers of THE 





GRAMOPHONE. Naval officers on active service, school- 
boys, schoolmasters, undergraduates, house-painters, 
doctors, journeyman printers, indeed too many trades 
and professions and different ages to mention in detail. 
Moreover, the whole entry shows a high level, and 
there has been no question of judging by relative 
merit. In other words, I have to find the actual best 
without salving my critical conscience by allowing for 
a competitor’s age or circumstances. What pleased 
me particularly was the evidence this competition 
offered of a kind of law in the progression of taste. 
There is hardly one eccentric course to be discovered. 
Some obtained their gramophones so early that they 
started with comic songs as their favourites, but the 
normal point at which.most competitors started was 
from the Zampa and Poet and Peasant and Morning, 
Noon and Night Overtures, the Sylvia Ballet and Gilbert 
and Sullivan, to wind up with Beethoven and Brahms, 
and in many cases Sibelius. So representative was 
the entry that I feel justified in assuming that had 


5,000 readers of THE GRAMOPHONE entered for this 
A2 


EDITORIAL 


competition there would have been no difference in 
the deductions, or I suppose I should say inductions, 
to be made. 

After reading and re-reading two or three times 
the twelve essays I had put aside as the best I have 
at last decided to award the prize to Mr. A. E. Hurst, 
of 48 Earnsdale Road, Darwen, Lancashire, for the 
following : 


Gramophone experience began some fourteen years ago 
when I was a painter’s apprentice. Although always had 
an “ear” for music, real interest awakened by seeing 
Lilac Time. The music, especially the snatches of the 
Unfinished, whetted my appetite. 

Bought a “‘ Fullotone ’’ gramophone and twelve records 
by hire-purchase. Favourites were, the Unfinished (first 
two movements, one record), Liebestraume No. 3 by the 
Squire Celeste Octet, Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann, an 
orchestral selection from the Gondoliers, and the Blue Danube. 

Soon dissatisfied with poor reproduction, but couldn’t 
afford better instrument. Luckily spotted THe Gramo- 
PHONE on a bookstall, and have been guided by it ever 
since. Eagerly read about soundboxes and exponential 
horns, fibre needles and correct tracking. Was inspired 
to build my own gramophone, but made five horns and 
spent three precious guineas on an E. M. Ginn soundbox 
before attaining satisfactory reproduction. This, my 
present outfit, has given me hours of untold pleasure. 
Recently heard E.M.G. oversize horn model and had the 
thrill of my life. 

A much-prized “ Broadcast 12” record of Tannhduser 
Overture took me to my first Hallé concert—a Wagner 
evening. Wanted to hear the Tannhduser played by a full 
orchestra—from life. It was the first item—I was in 
heaven. Rest of evening spent in—well, the dumps. It 
was finest Wagner, but beyond my appreciation at a 
first hearing. Concluded that to get best out of music, 
one must get to know it. Bought the “ Phily’s”’ Finale 
to Gétlerdimmerung on your reviewer’s recommendation. 
Sounded horrible at first—no melody or anything—but 
after a few playings, began to like it. Have since heard 
it at the Hallé and was moved tremendously by it. That 
sort of thing happened many times. Visit the Hallé 
about twice a year. 

Have listened-in to radio last two years. Introduced 
me to a much wider range of music than economically 
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possible by records, but has increased rather than dimin- 
ished my desire for good recordings. 

Not able to spend much on records—perhaps one every 
month or so and a “ plunge”’ at Christmas ; about £3 
or £4 a year at most. Appreciate the cheap Deccas. 

Present six favourite works are :—Siegfried’s Funeral 
March, Columbia LX156; Franck’s Variations Symphoniques, 
H.M.V. DB106g9-70 ; Leonora No. 3 Overture, Columbia 
LX129-30 ; Bach’s Toccata and Fugue (Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra), H.M.V. D1428; Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, H.M.V. C1655-6; Hebrides Overture, Decca- 
Polydor CA8ogo. 


I was influenced in my final decision by Mr. Hurst’s 
success in bringing out the vital influences under which 
to a greater or lesser degree all the competitors had 
come. Mr. Hurst is entitled to be called the Mr. 
Everyman of the gramophone. He started with an 
“ear” for music. How many thousands of boys and 
youths, girls and maidens, have been given that 
“ear” for music of which their parents talk with a 
mixture of pride and deprecation, and how many 
thousands have been led nowhere by that “ ear” for 
music, merely because those ears have been satisfied 
all their life by the immediately obvious! Mr. Hurst 
mentions in a letter to me that he cannot spend as 
much as he would like on records because he loves 
the theatre and cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
going to the theatre. I am delighted to hear this, 
but I fear that in that taste he is not Mr. Everyman 
of the gramophone. Well, the theatre gave him 
Lilac Time. He mentions particularly the tunes from 
the Unfinished Symphony which whetted his appetite, 
but the most popular tune of all in Lilac Time was the 
melody from the first movement of the Death and the 
Maiden string quartet, and I wish as much advantage 
could have been taken of that to popularize chamber 
music as was taken of the excerpts from the Unfinished 
to popularize orchestral music. You will notice that 
his first favourite six records showed a keen apprecia- 
tion of melody, and I don’t think there is one of them 
which any man of ordinary workaday musical taste 
like myself would not still enjoy. Then we come to 
his experience with Wagner, and that is certainly 
Mr. Everyman’s. Gétterdémmerung required an act 
of faith by Mr. Hurst. He had sufficient humility to 
make that act of faith, and he was rewarded. You 
will note what he says about radio, but in his letter 
to me he speaks of the compensation radio has been 
“for having to forgo many plays, concerts and 
records.” This is the type of gramophone enthusiast 
for whom I want to get the popular reprint. In his 
letter Mr. Hurst says how much he appreciates the 
recent offer of Decca over the Handel concertos, but 
points out that what is most urgently required is a 
popular reprint on a smaller scale, and here I am 
bound to say I agree with him. 

Now I am going to print in full a fascinating little 
essay by Mr. James G. Littlemore, of 36 Wilson Road, 
Birchfields, Birmingham : 
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May 1916.—Bought Columbia Mahogany Music. 
Master Gramophone, using fibres. First favourites: Stars 
and Stripes March, Lily of Laguna, Willie’s Wild Woodbines, 
When Father papered Parlour, A Perfect Day, Wound uw 
Watch on Rhine. 

Subscribed to Sound Wave and Talking Machine News. 

During next eighteen months added over 200 Zono- 
phones: Black Diamonds Band, Peerless Orchestra, Colt- 
ham, Pike, Dawson, Foster Richardson, Mesdames Deering, 
Jones-Hudson, Yarrow, Sisters Southgate. 

November 1917.—Birmingham Gramo.-Edison Society, 
What hectic times! Cylinder v. Disc! Fibre v. Steel! 
Changed to Columbias : Butt, Stralia, Buckman, Mullings, 
D’Oisly, Eisdell ; Squire, Sammons and Murdoch trios. 
Saw D’Oyley Carte repertoire, followed by Beecliam. 
Added Lazaro, Zenatello, Blanchart, Stracciari, Mardones, 
Boninsegna, Gay. 

1920.—Zonophones had disappeared, replaced by over 
300 Columbias. Society had dissolved, but a few con- 
tinued to exchange views, records and new additions. 

1923.—Beethoven Emperor Concerto acquired ; for- 
tunate to become reader of GRAMOPHONE with first issue. 
Added Mozart Quartett, K.465 (Léner), several Vocalion;: 
Schumann Piano Quintette, Mozart Third Violin Concerto 
and Trios. H.M.V. introduced double-sided celebrities, 
Added Caruso, Battistini, Martinelli, Chaliapine, Galli- 
Curci, Gluck, Destinn, Kreisler, Heifetz, etc. 

After Symphony Competition, commenced with César 
Franck ; Beethoven Choral, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh; 
Mozart’s Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first ; Brahms’s First, 
Second. Then followed Mozart’s Fourth and Fifth Violin 
Concertos. Chamber Music: Beethoven’s Three Rasou- 
movskys, Harp, C Sharp Minor, various Mozart, Haydn, 
Schumann, aided by miniature scores. Early Columbias 
were replaced by ‘‘ New Process,” with electrical piano 
recording, added Beethoven: Moonlight, Pathétique, Appas- 
stonata Sonatas; Chopin: Preludes, Waltzes, Etudes, 
Scherzi, Mazurkas, Polonaises, Impromptus; various 
Liszt, Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, Mendelssohn Sonatas, 
Concertos, etc. 

In lighter vein: 
Beggar’s Opera, Polly. 

Have had over 3,000 records, listened 25-30 hours per 
week, average expenditure £2 per month ; present library 
about 500 records. 

December 1935.—Bought Philco Wireless Set, listen 
to symphonies, chamber music, operas, lieder (about ten 
hours per week). 

I do not play any musical instrument. Attend sym- 
phony concerts, celebrity recitals, operas. Favourite works : 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Emperor Concerto, Choral 
Symphony ; Schubert Trout Quintette, Mozart G minor 
Quintette, Chopin Preludes. 

Present gramophone : Columbia Viva-Tonal Console. 

I am still a die-hard fibrist. 

Why scratch Mona Lisa with a pin ? 


Glazounov Ballets, Scheherazade, 


After such a splendid brief survey of twenty-one 
years of gramophonic life I really feel ashamed to 
offer Mr. Littlemore the little more which in this case 
is not much, being a.single twelve-inch disc, but that’s 
all we can run to in the way of consolation prizes. 
Nor, alas, can we manage more than single twelve-inch 
discs as consolation prizes for two more fascinating little 
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essays. If it had been merely a question of awarding 
the prize for literary form, I should have had no 
hesitation in giving that prize to Mr. R. Bowen, Barth 
Ward, Sully Hospital, Sully, Glamorgan, but I felt 
that he was not quite Mr. Everyman, and so withheld 
the prize from him. But I print his essay as a model 
for those competitors who disqualified themselves by 
writing many more than 400 words and telling me they 
could not manage to describe their musical develop- 
ment in less. 

I started three years ago with an H.M.V. Table Grand 
and a score of records. My six favourites were the Minuet 
from Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, of which I had heard 
a friend play a violin arrangement ; a selection from The 
Mikado ; Paul Robeson’s Ol’ Man River, Gracie Fields’ 
Fred Fernakapan, Gigli’s Lost Chord, and Sandler’s version of 
the Schubert Serenade. The remainder were carols, folk- 
songs, Strauss waltzes, and one jazz. 

Most of these were dead ends. The Schubert inspired 
me to the purchase of a number of wistful tunes of which 
Isoon tired. But Gigli soon gave place to Caruso, Sandler 
to Kreisler, Gracie Fields to Elisabeth Schumann. The 
Mikado selection led to similar potpourris of Wallace, 
Verdi and Wagner ; but above all, to the publications of 
the Mozart Opera Society, a source of inexhaustible joy. 

But’ it was the Minuet that had the strongest effect on 
me. Once I knew that it was simply part of a symphony, 
I must needs have the whole work ; and after that, the 
G minor; then the Jupiter; then anything that had a minuet 
in it. Very soon I found I had acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

The Finale of the Jupiter brought an interest in fugal 
and contrapuntal music, which took me back to the age 
of Bach and Handel.: Now my six favourite works are: 
Brandenburg No. 2, Haydn’s Farewell Symphony, Mozart’s 
Jupiter, Figaro, and Clarinet Quintet ; and Beethoven’s 
Third. 

When I was at work I had little time for music except 
on Sundays, when my gramophone was kept going all day. 
I live in a South Wales mining village, and concerts of 
good quality are rare. 

I have spent the last eight months in hospital, and have 
heard much good music on the wireless ; acquiring in 
this way an enthusiasm for the works of Dvorak and 
Sibelius and the chamber music of Brahms ; also, a species 
of music unknown to me before—the concerto. 

When working I buy records at the rate of one a week, 
whatever the price. It is, therefore, a slow business 
getting the longer works together, but I wouldn’t have it 
otherwise. By the time I have the whole work I know it 
thoroughly. 

I supplement my impressions from the critiques in 
THe GRAMOPHONE, and from the biographies. Being a 
librarian, I have the latter daily at my elbow. But I 
have learnt a great deal too from the catalogues of the 
recording companies. 

That is the story of my musical development. 

If Mr. Bowen has the leisure and the desire I shall 
welcome from him a full-length article on the Minuet 
in recorded music. 

The last essay I shall print in full is that of Com- 
mander P. B. Caruana, R.N., of H.M.S. Cyclops, 
c/o G.P.O., London. Here again I withheld the 
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prize because I felt that Commander Caruana was 

not sufficiently Mr. Everyman. I hope by printing 

these essays readers will appreciate what a puzzling 

task I had to arrive at a decision over the final award. 
1918: First Gramophone, Decca Portable. 


1. Morning, Noon and Night—Overture.. Suppé 

2. William Tell—Overture .. Rossini 

3. The Mikado Sullivan 

4. Il Bacio “ Arditi 

5. The Wren—Polka Damaré 

6. La Cinquantaine. . : Gabriel- Marie 


Present Gramophone, E.M.G. Mark IV. 


1937 : 
1. Piano Concerto No. 5 (The Emperor).. Beethoven 
2. Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77 Brahms 
3. Aida - <a an Verdi 
4. Quintet in C major, Op. 163.. .. Schubert 
5. Sonata in A major, Op. 47 (The 

Kreutzer) zs es La .. Beethoven 
6. Symphony No. 7 in A ‘ .. Beethoven 


Until the end of the war my musical knowledge was 
confined to pieces played by my mother on the piano, 
seaside band programmes, and occasional musical evenings. 
During the war I heard virtually no music. At the time 
of the Armistice I can truthfully say that for magnificence 
and grandeur no musical work could be compared, in my 
estimation, with the Morning, Noon and Night Overture. 

On acquiring my first gramophone, I bought, with 
trepidation, some records by Caruso and Kreisler. I also 
attended Gilbert and Sullivan operas, which I enjoyed. 

My taste, however, remained static until 1920, when 
there occurred the first of the three great landmarks in 
my musical experience. While attending service in the 
Catholic Church at Batum, South Russia, I heard a 
French baritone sing Gounod’s Ave Maria. I realized for 
the first time that there were other singers than Caruso 
and music that I hadn’t heard. Consequently on re- 
turning to England I bought more records and attended 
concerts. 

The second landmark occurred in 1923. Facing the 
Theatre Royal, Plymouth, one afternoon, I was bored and 
didn’t know what to do. I saw the announcement that 


the O’Mara Opera Company were presenting Faust that 
That 


afternoon. At that moment it started to rain. 
decided me. With misgiving I bought a ticket and 
entered. I doubt if I would appreciate that particular 


performance to-day, but I sat entranced and saw a new 
world open before me. 

The period 1923-1930 showed a steady progress which 
was encouraged by operatic attendances in Paris, Malta, 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai, while on my brief periods in 
England I attended promenade concerts and Albert Hall 
recitals. 

The third landmark was my marriage in 1930. My 
wife’s musical knowledge and considerable concert ex- 
perience has played a prominent part in my knowing and 
appreciating the great bulk of the orchestral and instru- 
mental works which form a large part of my collection 
to-day. It was then that I commenced to take the gramo- 
phone seriously, a hobby whose pleasure has never since 
diminished. 

Many years abroad have limited my opportunities of 
hearing concerts and operas. An average amount of 
radio listening has had little influence on me, but has 
confirmed my preference for the gramophone. 
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When at home I play for an hour every day and buy 
approximately one work per month. ‘There are, however, 
frequent and lengthy periods away, when I hear no music. 


One interesting feature of the competition was the 
regularity with which so many of the competitors 
began with a Decca or Columbia or H.M.V. portable 
and finished up with an E.M.G. Mark IV or an 
E. M. Ginn Expert or a Cascade II. There were also 
plenty of radiogram enthusiasts, but not so many 
relatively as the devotees of acoustical instruments. 
The average yearly expenditure on records seems to 
be about £12. If we may accept that sum as the 
average spent annually by readers of THE GRamo- 
PHONE on records we can claim to exercise a consider- 
able influence on the sales of the better records, and as 
a tribute to our influence I quote from a letter of 
Mr. Richardson Brown apropos of the Nagasheff 
concert reproducer : 

“As a result of your brief mention of the N.C.R. 
replies literally come in every mail from all parts of 
the world. Needless to say, I am bowled over by 
such evidence of circulation and reader-interest of your 
valuable magazine.” 

After that brief fanfare on our own trumpet I will 
get back to the competition. 


One early instrument of which I had never heard 
was the Bing Pygmyphone, which with three sixpenny 
five-inch records started one competitor to wind up 
with an Expert and for his six favourite works Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos, Handel’s Concerti Grossi, 
Brahms’s Piano Quintet, Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony and the Enigma Variations. 
This was a case of the mouse being in labour and 
bringing forth a mountain. A juvenile competitor 
records his advance from the age of twelve to his 
present state of taste at sixteen. At twelve the first 
six records he bought were Celeste Aida sung by Valente, 
Che Gelida Manina sung by Schmidt, The Barber of 
Seville Overture, “‘ followed by a record of the Preludes 
of Liszt bought for sixpence in a second-hand shop. 
I often wonder at the peculiar way in which this 
ended, little did I realize then that I had only got 
half of it,’ then the Don Giovanni Overture, and finally 
the Aria J Rage, I Melt, I Burn. 

And now a word of warning to this competitor. 
His present list of favourite records, which includes 
Beethoven’s Seventh and Eighth Symphonies and 
Delius’s In a Summer Garden, are making him despise 
some of those first records. ‘‘ Compare,” he says, 
“the difference between a sentimental aria from a 
Puccini opera and a serene lyrical painting like Delius’s 
In a Summer Garden. This can be seen as a very huge 
advance, and then you can see the difference between 
Beethoven’s Seventh and The Barber.” I am very 


nearly forty years older than this young gentleman, 
and I beg him with my hand on my heart not to 
despise either that sentimental aria or The Barber of 
Seville Overture. 


We have to discard a great deal in 
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our journey through music, but we do not want to 
discard any music that is as good as possible of its 
kind, and of its kind no better aria has ever been 
written than Che Gelida Manina. For my part I would 
much rather have written it than Jn a Summer Garden, 
and our competitor must remember that a change of 
taste is not necessarily an improvement of taste. Che 
Gelida Manina expresses youth and love. In a Summer 
Garden expresses what it sets out to express. It is 
open to any man to maintain that the perfect expression 
of youth and love in music is more valuable than the 
expression of a summer garden. We can go on 
finding summer gardens all our lives ; but youth and 
love pass. The secret of happiness is the ability to 
retain as much as possible from the past to reinforce 
the present. When I am incapable of being moved 
by a perfect performance of Che Gelida Manina it will 
be time for me to shut up writing novels, because it 
will mean I have outlived my youth, and although I 
see my friend Collie Knox denies in the Daily Afail 
the catholicity of taste I claim, because I do not iike 
cinema-organs, I still claim catholic not to say om- 
nivorous taste in music. Collie Knox, with whom I 
delight to argue because he is the best columnist on 
any British newspaper, says he does not like ‘he 
cinema-organ for the beauty of its noise, but for the 
merriment and gaiety of it. Well, when I go to a 
cinema and see the organist and the organ served up 
like a duck on a dish from below, the last thing I 
expect is a merry noise. And it is the last thing I get. 
And what is a merry noise anyway ? 

An undergraduate contemporary of mine could 
never pass the open door of a lavatory without going 
in and pulling the plug, and when remonstrated with 
he used to declare it was such a jolly noise. Nowadays, 
he could listen to the cinema-organ instead. But to 
be serious. My objection to the cinema-organ is that 
though it sounds like a complicated drainage system 
the pipes lead nowhere. Take this last competition 
of ours. If one competitor—and remember, my dear 
Collie Knox, a competition like this is drawing upon 
just as relatively wide a circle as your immense Daily 
Mail public—if one competitor, I say, had testified to 
moving onward in music thanks to the cinema-organ 
I would never say another word against cinema-organs. 
So far, however, from helping people to enjoy an 
orchestra they hinder that appreciation just as tinned 
foodstuffs spoil a man’s taste for good food. But I 
haven’t the slightest desire to improve anybody. All 
I want to see is a large number of people getting the 
enjoyment they could get out of music. To that 
enjoyment the cinema-organ is a perpetual menace. 


The Danse Macabre 


Our valued correspondent Mr. Moore Orr sent 
the first post card to proclaim the victory of fibre over 
the new Danse Macabre record. He writes: “I have 
not the slightest difficulty in playing both sides with 
the same fibre point, but then I use a Wilson-Piezo 
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pick-up with which any record apparently may be 
tracked satisfactorily, and without a suspicion of a break- 
down. The other day I played the original Toscanini 
Rhine Journey through, and afterwards with the same 
point more than a dozen other orchestral records.” 
Twelve other readers were successful. There was 
one other Wilson-Piezo conqueror, but the majority 
of conquerors were using Experts, and one or two 


“Send the Flowers Now’”’ 

In Weingartner’s wonderfully interesting autobiography, “ Buffets 
and Rewards” (which I reviewed last month), I find a repro- 
duction of the plate put up on his birthplace, with an inscription 
in Italian, saying that it was set up on the fiftieth anniversary 
(1913) of the birth of ‘‘ Felice de Weingartner, Insigne Musicista.”’ 
It occurred to me to wonder how many (rather, how few) people 
are thus honoured while they are alive ? We see the blue L.C.C. 
plates on London houses, but all that I have seen have spoken of 
great men of the past. Are there any praising living men? I 
wondered, too, if we were to put up plates or statues to living 
great composers, how many we should need. In England, could 
we raise half a dozen ? How would readers make up a contem- 
porary world’s half-dozen ? And to the erection of how many of 
the statues would they be willing to contribute ? 


Polite Requests 

Please, somebody, record : d’Indy, Suite for strings, two flutes, 
and trumpet; Variations by Parry and/or Somervell ; one of 
McEwen’s quartets ; his Solway Symphony (done in distant ages by 
Vocalion—the first British symphony to be recorded) : and Grey 
Galloway ; Tertis, in one of the few works written for viola— 
perhaps not Harold in Italy, though. I did not know, when listening 
to this the other week, that the splendid musician had determined 
to retire. I have sometimes thought his viola-playing even more 
remarkable than the work upon other strings of a Casals and a 
Kreisler—so much sharper are the limitations of the viola. He is 
a glorious artist, who ought to be recorded in a few of the instru- 
ment’s best things, old and new—recorded as richly as, say, 
Casals was the other month, in the Boccherini. 

When thinking about things I’d like to find recorded, I 
mentioned Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ, forgetting that we have 
at least a slice of it—the single record of The Holy Family’s Rest, 
which Columbia gave us on DX514. I wish they would do the 
remainder of this bonny cantata. 


Free Lessons 

Listening to Tertis, another time, in some viola transcriptions of 
Brahms songs, I wished I could get young singers to learn phrasing 
from him. I think sometimes that this is the only way in 
which some singers will ever realize what phrasing means. It 
would be an excellent help if we had records with the song sung 
on one side and played on the other. Better still, records of a song 
well sung on one side and badly sung on the other! There is an 
enormous amount of work to be done in educating the masses to 
distinguish between good and bad style. It is pretty depressing to 
hear almost any music-hall show. The other week, at the Victoria 
Palace, I heard a woman with a very big voice singing into a 
microphone. I think that produced one of the two loudest sounds 
I ever heard in my life. The other was the late David Clegg’s 
organ in the Tower Ballroom at Blackpool. It was amazing that 
anybody could listen to this woman’s terrifically amplified tone ; 
but they loved it—yelled and whistled for more. What is one to 
make of the millions ? 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 
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H.M.V. portables with E.M.G. soundboxes. One 


correspondent declares that the only record which 
defeats fibre is the Philharmonic Ride of the Valkyries. 
My gramophone basket is full of unanswered letters, 
and I have still some comments to make on the essays 
of the competitors in the Development competition, 
but I can manage no more this month. 
CompTon MACKENZIE. 






Rooting for Foundations 

I seem to have written rather a lot lately (as to which editorial 
indulgence is here gratefully recognized) about those Foundations 
of Judgment that have always fascinated me. Pardon the Scot’s 
love of factual dissection ! This is a final P.S.—for the time being. 
Warming yet warning is the remark ‘“ You have never let me 
down.” Now and again somebody upbraids: ‘“‘ You have!” 
Then, examining our grounds (it is easier if the polite disagreer 
gives as full details as possible), it always appears that he and I 
are (a) hearing, and/or (6) listening, and so (c) judging, quite 
differently. So many agents come between the music-page and 
the ear. Every one of them may be translated differently, by 
various minds. Old hands will bear with me when, in courtesy 
to newer readers, I put in a paragraph about my particular notion 
of the job, trying to convey my individual make-up. To Calvo- 
coressi’s wise word, that only those will agree with a critic who 
are prepared to feel and think as he does, we ought to add ‘‘ and 
hear and listen.’ We don’t even all hear alike. One of the 
musical friends I trust most said to me, after hearing one of Holst’s 
last works: “‘ That chap hears more than you or I do.” Apart 
from big composers, ordinary folk like you and me are not all alike. 
Take the simplest of tests—hearing out-of-tuneness. | use, with 
my classes, the Kwalwasser-Dykema records, which give a number 
of different tests of various musical aptitudes. There are grada- 
tions of pitch to a fiftieth of a semitone, which some can hear, and 
some can’t. American investigations seem to show that the ear 
for pitch is settled at birth. Other qualities of hearing differ, too ; 
perhaps minutely: but it’s often difficult to know just what the 
other chap is hearing. Would it not be very interesting if these 
records could be tried upon all the Gramophone Club members— 
as representing a fair cross-section of intelligentsia ? Apart from 
what is actually heard, there are such widely differing ideas about 
tonal values, the pleasures of timbre, and so on. I’ve formed mine 
after a generation of analysing values, minds, meanings, hints, 
colours, shapes and circumstances—the whole bag of tricks : and, 
with the gramophone, what a mixed bag it is! Yet it remains just 
one musician’s opinion, who marks specimens “‘ Seems to me 
A1,” or C2, whatever it is, and gives as much reason as he 
thinks will not weary—hoping that the reader will understand 
how impossible it is to lay out all reasons every time. 

But nobody can hide behind the vagaries of apparatus, however 
great. It would be folly to try. I have never consciously hedged 
or left out anything that seemed to me true and relevant to 
judgment. I have always been free (as not every journalist, alas, 
is made free) to say what I honestly thought of everything that 
came before me (that means more, in Editorial breadth, wisdom, 
and courage, than most non-journalists can fully know), and I’ve 
enjoyed saying whatever came into the musical side of my mind, 
about—how many records must it be now ?—well into the five 
thousand, surely. 


A Critic’s Outlook 

If the professional music-critic has specialized knowledge and 
experience, he also has extra responsibilities: not least, to the 
composer. It is obviously very desirable that he should know the 
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music, in print. If one does not know what notes the composer 
set down, it is difficult to criticize the account of it that anybody 
may give, in sound. If a document is disputed, the court calls for 
it at the start. A critic has to spend much money and time in 
studying documents. I have been trying to guess how many 
works I have on my shelves, and cannot tell—many thousands. 
Of miniature full scores alone, I suppose I have some six hundred 
odd, and I should like as many more. True, even the musical 
document may be called but an imperfect attempt (because of 
the limitations of notation) to set down the dream. One has to 
consider, then, how to check any composer’s methods by one’s 
knowledge of his work as a whole. To know one work properly, 
you must know a dozen. 

If you hear a record often enough, you can get to know all the 
notes—or rather, somebody’s interpretation of them. Hear 
several records of the same work, and you get several interpreta- 
tions. How to judge among them ? Ideally, by reference to the 
score, first and foremost. Then, by the education of the ear—a 
slow and elaborate business, for nearly all musicians. Suppose the 
composer wrote pp, and the music is played mf: or he wrote 
Andante con moto, and it is taken Adagio? Everything is at once 
altered. And swinging aloft all the time is our banner with the 
strange device De gustibus. . .. How do we read it? As ‘About 
taste(s) there is no [possibility of] disputing ” ; or ‘“‘ About taste(s) 
[let there be] no disputing ” ? Taste, or tastes ? The subtleties of 
zsthetic responses, or the liking tomatoes or olives ? And is it 


impossible to dispute, or merely mad ? The world is so full of 
a number of things, I’m sure we should all be as [ 
gramophonists. 





] as 
Fill in the blank according to your personal 





The Coronation Souvenir Programme 


King George’s Jubilee Trust benefits by the sale of the official 
Souvenir Programme of the Coronation. These should be 
ordered without delay, as there is a great demand. The Royal 
Coat of Arms is embossed on the cover in full colours and gold, 
there are photographs of the King and Queen and members of 
the Royal Family, the Poet Laureate’s ‘“‘ Prayer for the King’s 
Reign,” and an article by the late John Drinkwater. 

The price is 1s. or 2s. 6d., and the address King George’s 
Jubilee Trust, St. James’s Palace, S.W. 


The Coronation Service Book 


The Coronation Service Book, which includes the music to be 
sung at the ceremony, should be bought from the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund, which will benefit that institution. The 
book will make an appropriate souvenir of the great day, being 
finely got up and sold at prices varying from gs. 6d. (paper 
cover), 7s. 6d. (cloth, gilt), 15s. (leather, gilt), to 63s. for the 
Edition de Luxe, which costs a penny more postage than the 
rest, namely 7d. 

To be obtained from The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, 16 
John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.2. 


Merrie England 


This delightful light opera of Elizabethan days will be broadcast 
twice during Coronation week, and is going to be the most popular 
musical play for amateurs this year. There will be a demand for 
the unique set of records supervised by the composer, the late 
Sir Edward German, and issued by Columbia—six 10-inch 
records in a neat portfolio, with booklet, for 15s. 


‘“‘This Month of Music ’’ 


Two American orchestras led in the Messrs. Imhof’s com- 
petition for the most popular orchestra. The Philadelphia 
topped the list, followed by the New York Philharmonic. The 


— Philharmonic came in third, and the B.B.C. Orchestra 
th. 
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fancy. And it’s likely to become more exciting still. I do hear 
that we old-timers are to take an intensive course in needle- 
cutting, next.... 


Flights of Fancy 


It is old news now ; but I cannot refrain from passing on the 
happy thought of Fate, or some music-lover, who decided that the 
first piano recital given in an airship in flight should be by one 
Herr Wagner. 

What half-dozen compositions could we best do without? 
(This is not a competition.) An American organist, Mr. R. W, 
Hays, fell into verse, and into Musical America recently, with the 
following : 

ye for my part 
I’d skip None but the Lonely Heart, 
And all the dreary résumé 
Of Carmen by the French Bizet. 
The Bell Song from Delibes’ Lakmé 
I’d give the gong: O bold cliché! 
I’d pour into a subway tube 
The waters of the Blue Danube. 
Into the deepest hell I’d delve 
And plant Tchaikovsky’s *‘ 1812.” 

Alas, my rhyming days are o’er, or else I’d add a dozen more. 
But if you like to send your list of those that never would be missed, 
it might perhaps relieve your mind ; but don’t, I beg, be too 
unkind. What’s dull and old to A and B is joyful news, oft-times, 
to C. Tot homines, tot sententiae : reminds himself your W. R. A. 








Talking of Imhof, did you guess who received that envelope 
addressed to “‘ the greatest grammafon record shop ” shown in 
Turn Table Talk last month ? 


Books to Buy 


“Songs that made History” is an expansion and a modi- 
fication of broadcast talks given by the author, H. E. Piggott, 
in 1936. The history of such songs as God Save the King, Johnny 
Cope, The Wearin’ o’ the Green, Yankee Doodle, La Marseillaise, 
Deutschland iiber Alles, and The Red Flag is clearly and simply told. 
The tunes are there for pianists and singers, and the book is 
dedicated to George R. Barnes, “‘ godfather of the idea,”’? which 
is an exceedingly good one. Only gs. 6d., and published by 
Messrs. Dent. 

** Writing for the B.B.C.,’’ by Max Kester and Edwin Collier. 
(Pitman, 2s.) It is encouraging that the B.B.C. is always 
looking out for suitable material for its programmes. This 
admirable little book is an essential guide to the would-be radio 
author. Exactly what is wanted and what is not wanted is 
briefly and concisely put. Mr. Eric Maschwitz writes a hopeful 
foreword, and if this book is widely enough read his office should 
be spared many hours now wasted in dealing with inappropriate 
manuscripts. 


The National Hospital 

The Foundation Stone of the new buildings of the National 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases in Queen’s Square was laid by 
H.R.H. Princess Alice on Friday last ; and at the Festival Dinner 
on the previous Tuesday at the Mansion House, attended by 
H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, the Lord Mayor of London launched 
a vast appeal to raise the necessary funds. A small but not 
negligible part of the edifice is our own Stone who made the 
broadcast appeal in June 1936, amounting to £11,588, and 
whose film describing the work and needs of the National Hospital 
has raised some £18,000 in shillings and small coins from the 
audiences of 400 cinemas where it has been shown. Christopher 
Stone’s next broadcast appeal will be for the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund on July 18. 
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Of interest 
to all 


gramophone 
enthusiasts. 


Please send me details of your new Continental Collection, Series II. I should | Operatic 
also like to receive “This Month of Music” free each month. |——|—— 
Place a X against the types of music in which you are particularly interested. as Choral 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Announcing 


A NEW IDEA | 


Our “Continental Collection” is already well known for its unusually fine recordings 
of standard and classical works; but for months we have been planning to give an 
equally good service to those people who look to their gramophone primarily for 
relaxation and entertainment. Our new venture makes its bow in the May issue 
of “This Month of Music” with the introduction of our “ Continental Collection, 
Series Two”: a new and exciting array of unusual records. To build this collection 
we searched innumerable catalogues, wrote to friends and correspondents scattered 
all over the world, negotiated with remote record factories and listened to hundreds 
of test records. Included in our first selection are records from practically every country 
in Europe: a glance at the intriguing titles will give you an idea of their appeal. 
Here are just a few: Swiss yodelling from the mountains, Musette accordeon 
orchestras from Paris, genuine gipsy music from Budapest, German drinking songs 
capturing the real spirit of the Biergarten, romantic Italian serenades, charming 
Norwegian folk dances, the temperamental rhythm of the balalaika, castagnettes from 
Spain, rumbas from Cuba, tangos from Buenos Aires; we have even included a 


description of an operation, in Czech, for those with a taste for the macabre! 
No record collection is really complete without at least a few of these recordings. 


Come and hear them for yourself at Imhof House, or send the coupon now for a 
copy of the May “This Month of Music.” 


IMHUF 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET 
Telephone: Museum 5944 Lonpbon, W.C.1 


| Orchestral 
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Chamber Music 





| Vocal 








| Light Music 





| Swing Music 


Variety 
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prices of all our products, due to improving business and the more efficient operation 

of our workshops resulting from it. This year, unfortunately, we are compelled to 

announce an increase in prices. Although our business has continued to grow, the 
rising price of high-class metal-work and raw materials, due largely to the national rearmament 
programme, has made it impossible for us to maintain the lower price level. 


’ ‘HIS time last year we had the pleasure to announce a considerable reduction in the 


Another cause has also been operating. Year by year and month by month we have 
continued unobtrusively to improve our products. Both on the acoustic and electrical side of 
our business we have found ways of doing something a little bit better—and just a little more 
expensively. From time to time new wireless components appear, offering a better character- 
istic—using rather more iron, and more copper too—but you can actually hear the gain in 
the music. We have never been able to resist such an improvement, and we are never 
going to learn. 


Now we are confident that even at these new prices we are offering value for money, not 
merely as good as at this time last year or at any previous time, but value materially and 
purposefully better. 


Below we list the new prices which will come into force after Saturday, May 15th. 


NEW PRICES 





ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONES RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


L . il i a 2 
er DRZ  -- «swe ee 62 10 
Mark IX a vt an Ee . 4. aa —~ eee 
Mark XA 3 ae — Electric Reproducer .. o¢ Me ee 
Mark XB Standard .. iat 33 (Prices of instruments complete with main cabinet 
Stack SB Ovetine 36 on legs, and separate loudspeaker in plain baffle.) 

tas or Cabinets in Walnut. Other woods by quotation. 
The above prices include Spring or A.C, Electric 


Motors. D.C. Motors 25s. extra. RECEIVERS 
Cabinets in Oak. Walnut or Mahogany @2 extra. DR3 + sn os z 48 
3 


DRe2 








SOUNDBOXES (Complete with loudspeaker in plain baffle. 
Senior Loudspeaker in plain 

No. 1. For Mark XAand XB 3 10 baffle oe ee oe 

No. 2. For Mark IX » * Senior Loudspeaker in cabinet 

No. 4. For Mark IV wes Ae on legs ee 








E.M.G. HAND-MADE 11 GRAPE STREET 
GRAMOPHONES ,~ LONDON 
LTD. W.C.2 





Telephone: ‘Temple Bar 7166-7 





Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre 
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ILLIAN NORTON (1859-1914), or Nordica, to 

use her italianised name, was one of the great 
singing personalities of ‘“‘ The Golden Age of Music.” 
She appeared as vocalist with an American band at 
the Crystal Palace in 1878, and in 1879 made her 
operatic début at Brescia as 
Violetta in La Traviata. Her 
most popular réles, apart from her 
later triumphs in Wagner’s operas, 
were Violetta, Marguerite (Faust), 
Donna Elvira (Don Giovanni), 
Leonora (Jl Trovatore), the prota- 
gonists in Aida and La Gioconda, 
and Valentine (Les Huguenots), in 
which her associates were Sembrich 
(or Melba), Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke, Maurel and Plancgon. 
Nordica’s Wagnerian successes be- 
gan in 1889 with Elsa (Lohengrin), 
which she sang in London, 
Bayreuth and New York. Anton 
Seidl taught her the part of Isolde, 
and in the season 1895-96 she 
and the de Reszke brothers sang 
together in six performances of 
Tristan und Isolde at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. 
To these rdles she added the 
Briinnhildes of Die Walkiire, 
Siegfried and  Gétterddmmerung, 
which, with Isolde, she sang magnificently at New 
York and Covent Garden. Nordica essayed the title 
part in Carmen, but, like Adelina Patti and Lilli 
Lehmann, with indifferent success. 

Nordica was introduced to gramophone recording 
by Mr. Herman Klein soon after he became Musical 
Adviser to the Columbia Graphophone Co. in the 
U.S.A. in 1906. He wrote (June 1924 GRAMOPHONE) : 
“Neither on that nor on any subsequent occasion 
did she succeed in doing herself justice or producing 
a record—unless, perhaps, one of the air Suicidio / from 
Ponchielli’s Gioconda—that the public would be keen 
to buy. The voice sounded thin and ‘ pinched’ and 
even muffled in tone ; in fact, so little like the original 
organ that one could scarcely recognize the timbre, 
much less the breadth and sonority, of one of the 
finest Elsas I have ever heard.” This criticism he 
withdrew unreservedly (September 1926 GRAMOPHONE) 
after hearing her records on a newer machine, and 
declared he could now recall perfectly the well- 
remembered timbre of the voice and the character- 
istic features of the singer’s style, yet in his book, 
“Great Women Singers of My Time,” published in 
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1931, he stated that the results of her record-making 
were “ never, or rarely ever, quite satisfying,” and that 
** she never achieved a record that was truly worthy of 
her or that conveyed the thrill of her beautiful tone.” 
Nordica, in a letter to him dated May 1908, confirmed 
the non-success of her attempts, 
but mentioned a trial record of 
Tacea la notte, the first half of 
which met with her approval. 
Just when the following Columbia 
twelve -inch single - sided Pink 
Label discs were recorded is 
doubtful. It is probable that 
some were made before Mr. Klein 
left New York in June 1g09, 
though Mr. Julian M. Moses in 
his recent publication, ‘ The 
Record Collector’s Guide,” gives 
a uniform date (1911) for the 
eight records he lists. He in- 
cludes a disc—Stange’s song Damon 
—which is not in the British 
catalogues, and omits the Serenade, 
which was not issued in the 
U.S.A. until 1937, when the 
I.R.C.C. published it with the 
Erkel operatic excerpt on the 
reverse side. Although she gained 
fame as a singer of oratorio, there 
are no recordings of this phase of 
her activities. Nordica’s versatility in various spheres 
of the singing art, and in foreign languages, is apparent 
even from her short list of records. The discs are 
expensive, but worthy of the attention of connoisseurs, 
collectors and others interested in historic acoustical 
recordings of great artists of the past. 

Suicidio ! from La Gtoconda (74021), sung in Italian, 
with orchestra. We glimpse her vocal powers as 
regards volume, feathery agility, beautiful tonal 
quality and flowing cantilena. Here are combined 
genuine drama and the most grovelling lachrymose 
histrionics of Italian operatic melodrama. I would 
place it second on the list of Nordica’s operatic 
recordings, with the Hunyadi Ldszlé aria in the place 
of honour. I agree with Mr. Klein and Miss Ina 
Souez that Nordica’s Suicidio! is a good record, but I 
prefer the liquid flow and restrained drama of Jeritza’s 
rendering on H.M.V. DB355. 

Hunyadi Ldszlé (74022), sung in Hungarian, with 
piano. This is the aria AA rebegés a mi vadil hdboritja 
lelkemet, with the preceding recitative, from Erkel’s 
Hunyadi Laszlé, probably the most popular opera in the 
Hungarian repertoire. (I am indebted to the I.R.C.C. 
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for the correct title.) The melody and rhythm suggest 
a gypsy origin. Nordica displays’ daring and un- 
bounded confidence in negotiating its difficult leaps 
and in compassing its extensive range. This is 
definitely the best Nordica record for all-round 
excellence as to drama, execution of staccati and shakes, 
quality of voice, and brilliance of upper tones, especially 
in the finale. 

Omaha Indian Tribal Song, coupled with Mighty lak’ 
a rose (74024), both sung in English, with piano. The 
former is From the Land of the Sky-blue Water, and its 
popularity was largely due to Nordica. It is one of four 
American Indian Songs (1908) by C. W. Cadman. The 
record is a striking example of the pristine freshness 
of her soprano voice and of her interpretative skill. 
The Nevin song is less good, the top notes being a 
trifle ‘‘ pinched.” The words—never a strong point 
with Nordica—are, however, clearer than usual. 

Isoldes Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde (74025), sung 
in German, with orchestra. This, the only Wagner 
record by Nordica, whose voice “ actually capped 
the most sonorous orchestras,” hardly conveys that 
impression, yet there is balance and a fascination 
which grows on repeated hearings, despite the hurry 
which enabled it to be recorded complete on a single 
side. The quality of the voice is attractive in both 
the contemplative and virile phrases, and the upper 
range has brilliance and carrying-power even if there 
is occasional blast. The reproduction of orchestral 
tone is good compared with her other records. In- 
cidentally the copy I ordered from the factory has 
a Dark Red Label instead of the usual Pink, and the 
surface of this modern pressing is more than usually 
smooth. 

Annie Laurie (74026), with orchestra. The voice is 
notable for its pleasing quality throughout, the 
smoothness of the legato, and the unusually effortless 
way in which the ascents to the high notes are made 
without any sense of strain. There is, however, 
undue stress on the grace-notes, a faultily-intoned 
final note, and a juggling with the melody and phrasing 
of the words “‘ bonnie Annie,” a type of disfigurement 
perpetrated by many another famous prima donna in 
similar homely airs (cf. Patti’s Home, Sweet Home). To 
make such a hackneyed song as Annie Laurie sound a 
revelation demands superlative interpretation, tech- 
nique, sincerity and simplicity, and a concert-hall 
rendering by Caroline Hatchard ten years ago is my 
ideal standard. 

Mandoline (74027), sung in French, with harp and 
piano. This is among the best known of Debussy’s 
songs, though written when he was only eighteen 
years of age, and is as characteristic of his style from 
the vocal viewpoint as from the pianistic. It is a 
setting of a poem by Paul Verlaine, who inspired 
Debussy, Gabriel Fauré and Reynaldo Hahn to many 
master-songs. Nordica sings it with charm and gaiety, 
but the record is short measure, occupying only half 
of the available space. 
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Io son Titania (Polonaise) from Mignon (74028), sung 
in Italian, with orchestra. Whilst the fioriture and 
shakes are well executed and the top notes clear, her 
staccatt betray anxiety and a lack of confidence, and 
sound experimental. The performance is uneven and 
amateurish when compared with Tetrazzini’s brilliant 
recording on H.M.V. DB540. Nordica sang the rdle 
of Filina at St. Petersburg in 1881. 

Serenade (74029), with piano. In my article on 
The Songs of Richard Strauss (March 1936 GRAMOPHONE) 
I stated that “ with all its faults—an uncertain start, 
holding up of the rhythm, and poor enunciation— 
this record sung in English exhibits such a fresh, 
youthful quality of voice that it remains for me in 
unforgettable souvenir of this great artist.” As far 
back as the nineties, Nordica gave Lieder recitals, and 
was largely instrumental in popularizing this sorg, 
as well as Der Nussbaum (Schumann), Der Erlkénig 
(Schubert) and Ein Schwan (Grieg), in the United 


States, by her original and sympathetic interpretations. 


Addendum 
On “ The Record Collector’ page (conducted by Albert Wehling) 
of the July 1936 issue of Hobbies, an American magazine published 
in Chicago, is a list of Nordica’s Columbia records, published and 
unpublished. The list was compiled by Mr. W. H. Seltsam (Founder 
of the I.R.C.C.), with the help of Mr. Jell (of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company in the U.S.A.), and is as follows: 
1906 
*Tannhauser ”’ : Dich, 
teure Halle. 
““Gioconda”’: Suicidio / 
* Trovatore ”: Tacea 
la notte. 
Titania’s Cradle. 


Si mes vers and Ich 
liebe dich. 

Hunyadi Lészlo. 

At parting and In the 
month of May. 

Cacilie (Strauss). 


30132. 30143. 


*30144. 
30145. 


*30133. 
30134. 
30140. 30146. 

1910 

At parting. ao Mattinata. 

Damon. Ah, love, but a day. 

From the Land of the Sky- blue Woer and Mighty lak’ a rose. 


Waldesgesprach (Schumann). 30496. The year’s at the spring. 


30482. 
*30483. 
*90486. 

30495- 

IQII 
“Tristan und Isolde”’ : 
Liebestod. 
Annie Laurie. 
Old folks at home. 
Mandoline. *30677. 
Der Erlkénig. 30678. 
“ Walkie ”’: 30681. 
Ho-yo-to-ho! 30687. 
Mattinata. 30688. 
“Mignon” : Polonaise. 30689. 
30690. Mattinata. 
(The asterisk signifies a published record.) 


Mr. Seltsam informs me that I.R.C.C. will issue in May 1937 the 
record of the Battle Cry (Ho-yo-to-ho!) from Die Walkiire. He states 
that double-sided Nordica records were published in the United States 
at $2, and that the following three couplings were listed in the 
American Columbia Catalogue for 1925: 

68080D. Hunyadi Ldszlé and Mandoline. 
68081D. From the Land of the Sky-blue Water, Mighty lak’ a 
rose, and Annie Laurie. 
**Gioconda” : Suicidio! and “ Tristan und 
Isolde”: Liebestod. 


He inquires if it is true that 30134 (‘‘ Trovatore”: Tacea la notte) was 
issued commercially in England, as he knows of a person who has a copy 
which has the usual] English Pink Label on it. 


As I roamed the woods 
at leisure. 

“*Madama Butterfly”’: 
Un bel di. 

Serenade (Strauss). 

Der Erlkénig. 

Mia piccirella. 

In Autumn. 

Were I a sunbeam. 

Ich grolle nicht. 


*30652. 30662. 


*30653. 30663. 
30654. 
*30657. 
30658. 
30659. 


30660. 
*90661. 


68082D. 
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THE ELGAR RECORDINGS 


by A.cW. B. WEBB 


To begin an article on Elgar in THE GRAMOPHONE without some reference io W. R. A. would be 


discourteous, if not impertinent. 


have made many converts. I cannot hope to rival him in anything but his enthusiasm. 


His great knowledge of, and undying enthusiasm for, Elgar’s music must 


I have thought, 


however, that the task of surveying all the Elgar recordings might be one for which he would have but little 
time. I ask him, therefore, to look on my humble effort with an indulgent eye, and to believe that it represents 
a sincere act of collaboration in the spreading of the Elgar faith. 

For a “‘ spreading of the faith’? seems still to be necessary... « 


THINK it would be true to say 

that the vast majority of musical 
people in England now consider 
Elgar to have been a really great 
composer; but it is astonishing 
how often this is based more or less 
on hearsay, on a vaguely accepted 
pubiic opinion, or at best on a 
superficial acquaintance with the 
“ Enigma Variations ” and perhaps 
“The Dream of Gerontius ’’—and 
nothing else. Even among “ musi- 
cians” as opposed to ‘“* musical 
people’ there seem to be many 
who are practically ignorant of 
some of the best of Elgar’s work. 
As for the lighter music, if they 
know it, they ‘‘ sniff’ at it as being 
unworthy. It is undeniable that 
some of this, at first hearing, seems 
strangely at variance with the “ big 
stuff,” and may cause acute dis- 
appointment to the serious student 
of Elgar. But the real test of music 
is surely the possibility of living with 
it, and it is possible, in my experi- 
ence, to live with most of Elgar, 
provided, of course, one is not 
hopelessly out of sympathy with 
him from the start. And this is 
where the gramophone comes in. 
The English companies (particu- 
larly, of course, H.M.V.) have 
treated Elgar handsomely, with the 
result that we have a really repre- 
sentative selection of his music 
recorded. I am writing this article in the hope that those 
who are ignorant of the bulk of his work, or have only a 
nodding acquaintance with some of it (and may for that reason 
dislike it), will be encouraged to go further afield with this com- 
poser who, besides being a great genius, was intensely “‘ English ”’ 
and remarkably versatile. 

There follows a classified list of the Elgar records in my 
possession, with notes. The only ones I have not got are either 
reduplications (such as various versions of things like Salut d’ Amour 
and Land of Hope and Glory ; or the Second Organ Sonata, which 
is also the Severn Suite), or records which have been withdrawn 
from the catalogues. Some of these appear in the list (they are 
asterisked*) ; but odd copies might be picked up. I may mention 
that I use an E.M.G. Mark XA acoustic instrument, with fibre 
needles. 

E = conducted by Elgar. 


Symphonies (H.M.V.) 
D1944-1949. No. 1 (E). A good (1931) recording. The 
first movement may seem a trifle cumbersome, but there is some 
magnificent music in it. Parts of the second movement are 


The late Sir Edward Elgar 


” 


delightful, but the “ high spots 
are the third and fourth, _ par- 
ticularly the third (slow). A most 
inspiring work. 

D1230-1235. No. 2 (E). This 
badly needs re-recording. Another 
magnificent work, with an _ over- 
whelmingly noble slow movement, 
fascinating third movement, and 
splendid finale. First movement 
again a little spun out. 


Concertos (H.M.V.) 

DB1751-1756. Violin Concerto (E). 
An authoritative version, with very 
forward recording (1932), on the 
loud side. Menuhin does not 
always seem quite at home in the 
work, though his tone is lovely. 
(In many ways Sammons’ interpre- 
tation on Columbia is preferable.) 
Slow movement, however, perfect 
in every way. 

D1507-1509. ’Cello Concerto (E). 
A lovely and fascinating work, very 
sensitively played and extremely 
well recorded (1929). The second 
movement does not quite rise to the 
heights of the others. The fourth 
is a wonderful tour de force; all 
Elgar is in it: it is the climax of 
his creative life. 


Overtures (H.M.V.) 
DB1938-1939. Froissart (E). An 
early but most interesting little 
work, giving plenty of evidence of Elgarian traits. Bold and 
vigorous. The brilliance of the L.P.O. is here apparent, as in 
all the records they made with Elgar. 


DB1935-6. Cockaigne (E). One of the freshest and most 
ingenious of all Elgar’s works. It is a perpetual source of joy. 
It has been the fashion to talk about the “ vulgarity ” of Cockaigne, 
but repeated hearings of the work can only serve to increase one’s 
respect for it. The melodies are lovely and most beautifully 
handled. It is wonderfully homogeneous, and not a bar too 
long. Fine playing by the B.B.C. Orchestra, and excellent 
recording. 


DB1665-7. Jn the South (E). This ought to be a favourite, 
but for some reason it seems to be neglected. It simply glows 
with life and beauty from the start, and is also a fine example of 
Elgar’s powers as an architect. Again the melodies are haunt- 
ingly beautiful. It conveys the grandeur of Italy in a most 
subtle manner, for it is not strictly ‘‘ pictorial ’’ music at all, save 
for the ““ Roman armies ”’ passage, which never seems to lose its 
grim strength. The last side is magnificent in its steady, soaring 
flight, 
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Other Orchestral Music 
(all H.M.V. except Introduction and Allegro) 


D1154-7. Enigma Variations (E). A very old recording, but 
surprisingly good. Above all, Elgar’s personal direction can te 
felt in every number. I cannot over-stress the importance of 
all these records directed by Elgar himself. He interpreted his 
own music as no one else could, and up-to-date methods of recording 
or more accurate playing can never atone for the loss of his per- 
sonality. The only other version of the Enigma I know well is 
the one recently issued by H.M.V. and conducted by Boult. In 
anticipation of an all-round improvement I got rid of my old 
Enigma discs, and bought the new set. I found a recording 
standard certainly higher (but not so very much), accurate and 
polished playing—and an interpretation that was by comparison 
almost soulless. (Nothing shows up the glaring difference of 
personalities so much as the theme and last variation in each 
set.) I repurchased the old records, and have never regretted it ! 


DB1621-4. Falstaff: Symphonic Study (E). I always feel 
this is the richest thing that came from Elgar’s brain. One 
may tire of constant hearings of some of the other works, never 
of Falstaff. It teems with life, and is an unfailing tonic for 
depression. The music is a marvellous fusion of Shakespeare 
and Elgar, and can be listened to without constant reference to 
the ‘‘ programme,” which soon becomes a subconscious back- 
ground. Elgar’s wonderful humanity and powers of suggestion 
are apparent everywhere. A work of unquestionable genius. 
Yet how many really know it ? The L.S.O. are at their very best. 
(N.B.—The two Interludes were also recorded separately, on the 
reverse side of the Minuet, Op. 21, but they lose much of their 
power out of the context ; nor is the recording of the same high 
standard.) 


DB2147. Dream Children. If you read Lamb’s Essay (from 
** Elia ’’) and then play these two pieces immediately afterwards, 
I guarantee that—if you have a heart—you will weep. They 
defy description. This recording was one of those so bravely 
supervised by Elgar from his death-bed. It is rather too full, 
and the playing is a trifle heavy-fisted for dream-music. (The 
Columbia version has more delicacy, though the tempi are 
different, and there is a cut of a few bars.) 


D1899-1900. Crown of India Suite (E). Here is an answer to 
those who say Elgar fell below his best in ceremonial music. 
Not only does this convey a sense of Imperial pomp and Oriental 
glamour (as it was meant to do), but there is in it a good deal 
of the real Elgar. The Introduction (slightly cut at the beginning) 
contains some exquisitely evocative writing, the Minuet is entirely 
delightful and dignified at the same time, the Warriors’ Dance 
splendidly barbaric. The recording is loud but suits the music 
admirably. 


DBrigo8-10. Severn Suite (E). One of the last works (about 
1932) in this full orchestral form. Some brilliant brass writing : 
but on the whole not greatly inspired. By far the best numbers 
are the slow Fugue, which is a lovely piece of real Elgarian 
nobility tinged with sadness, and the charming Minuet. Recording 
fair. 


DB2132-3. Serenade for Strings (E). It is difficult to describe 
the wonderful freshness of this early work. It is like a morning 
in Spring. Each short movement is perfect, and there must be 
few who have not felt its spell. The playing of the L.P.O. is 
delicate to a degree, and the recording highly successful. Elgar’s 
last personally conducted records. 


DBri939. Elegy for Strings (E). The deep melancholy of this 
short piece is most moving, and the strings of the L.P.O. come 
out beautifully. 


Decca K775-6. Introduction and Allegro for Strings. This fine, 
vigorous ‘‘ open-air’ music has already been doné by H.M.V., 
but this version (1935) seems slightly better. The contrast 
between the solo quartet and the orchestra is very marked, 
‘and the strings are well recorded for the price. Brilliant playing. 
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Marches (H.M.V.) 

Pomp and Circumstance (E). The five Marches are 
Digor1 | all fairly recent recording, except No. 3, which 
DB1936 ) needs doing again. Nos. 1 and 2 are much 
D1900 too loud, and it is difficult to make a fibre stand 

up to them. As music, I find Nos. 3, 4 and 5 much more inter. 

esting than the first two. In some ways the light-hearted No, 5 

(produced in 1930) is the most brilliant of the set. 

DB2437. Coronation March (1911). There are some brilliant 
effects here, and a general air of glitter and splendour, but the 
themes lack inspiration. The cuts do not matter. Excellent 


DB18o01 ) 


L.P.O. playing, and very realistic and refined recording. 


Oratorios 
(All H.M.V. except “‘ By the Wayside ’’) 
D1157. Meditation from ‘‘ The Light of Life” (E). A beautiful 


and typical piece of Elgar, containing some of the main themes 
from his first oratorio. Recording fair, but old. 


** The Dream of Gerontius ”’ 

DB2194. The Prelude. Beautiful playing and recording ; but 
anybody who ever heard Elgar conduct the ‘‘ Dream ” wil! feel 
that something is missing here—his fiery waywardness. 

The next four records date from 1927. 

Two were done at the Albert Hall and two at the Three 
Choirs Festival ; and all during actual performances. There is 
an atmosphere of reality about these records which more than 
compensates for certain extraneous noises, and the suddenness 
with which the music ends ; and it is difficult to see why the 
Hereford ones should have been withdrawn. The recording is 
extraordinarily forward in these. Some of the best portions of 
the work have been chosen. They are: 

D1242-3 Praise to the Holiest 
And now the Threshold 
Go, in the Name of Angels | 
Come back, O Lord 
So pray for me 
O Fesu, help 
Jesu, by that shuddering dread 
Take me away 


(E) 


| (E) 
The Kingdom 
DB1934. Prelude (E). Magnificent music, alternately majestic 
and spiritual. He ends with the closing bars of the whole work, 
instead of those actually in the score. Very loud recording 
(1933), with some lack of balance. 


The Apostles 

Columbia DB9343. By the Wayside. This moving dramatization 
of the Beatitudes is extremely well done, with good soloists, whose 
voices and diction are beautifully clear. Chorus parts rather 
muddy. Orchestral recording backward, but the disc is old. 


*D1348, 1350 


Cantatas, etc. (H.M.V.) 
The Banner of St. George 
D1875. Epilogue. ‘‘ It comes from the misty ages.” 
mended from any point of view. 


Not recom- 


Caractacus 

DB2147. Woodland Interlude (supervised by E). A delicate and 
charming little fragment of entr’acte. 

DB2142. Triumphal March (supervised by E). Some fine, 
imposing music here. It paints a Roman triumph with great 
success, and contains some brilliant orchestral effects. One 
feels Elgar’s originality and strength throughout. (Both the 
above are well played and recorded.) 

C1579. Lament, “‘ Oh my Warriors” 
C1988. Sword Song 

Both adequately sung by Peter Dawson, whose voice is, 
however, over-amplified. In each case the best of the music is 
in the orchestra. 
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The Music Makers 
Three more sides recorded at the Hereford Festival in 1927. 
They include: 
*D1349 We are the Music Makers ) 
A breath of our inspiration (E) 
*D1347 For we are afar in the dim ages 
In the first of these the music is badly muddled, which may be 
due to wrong centreing. The second is the best. 


Music for Children (H.M.V.) 

D1636-8 Wand of Youth Suites (E). There are some of 

D1649-50 \ Elgar’s loveliest ideas here, and the music can 
be studied with profit by “ children of all ages.” It is so very 
much more than the ordinary light music. Indeed, most 
Elgarians would agree that it is quite immortal. Recording 
good, and playing most delicate. 

Dig98-9. Nursery Suite (E). There is not so much real music 
in this suite written in old age, but more light-heartedness and 
ingenuity, together with an uncanny sympathy with the child 
mind. It is all wonderfully fresh. The work is unequal: but 
until the last side almost everything is enchanting. Very well 
recorded, except for the string tone. 

C2791-2. Excerpts from ‘* The Starlight Express.” 

These came out in 1935, and contain the best of this delightful 
music, which surely could not fail to captivate any normal 
person. The singing is good ; the orchestral accompaniment as 
good as anything I have ever heard on a record (yet orchestra 
and conductor are unnamed). There exist also, in the Historic 
Catalogue, some further selections conducted by Elgar (D456-7). 

If played on a big instrument, these are surprisingly good 
considering their date (1916), the voices being most realistic. 
The music itself, however, is not quite so interesting. 


Organ Music (H.M.V.) 
C2085. Organ Sonata No. 1 in G (first movement only). This 
fine movement is brilliantly played, but the recording muddles 
a good deal of the loud passages. 


Chamber Music 


Columbia LX379-81. Violin Sonata. A beautiful and inter- 
esting work, very delicately played and recorded, although the 
piano is too reticent. The last movement is perhaps the most 
striking, but the second also is beautiful and unusual. 

H.M.V. DB2139-41. String Quartet. It is a pity that the 
strings here and in the Quintet have too much “ edge.” As 
for the music, it takes time to learn. It seems much more 
cerebral and restrained than the orchestral works. The second 
movement is deliciously peaceful, and the last shows real strength. 

H.M.V. DB2094-7. Piano Quintet. A curious work—unequal, 
but with passages of wonderful strength and beauty. In the 
first movement are rhythms which appear nowhere else in Elgar. 
It does not all quite “‘ come off,’ perhaps. The slow movement 
is a masterpiece of lyricism, and the finale most arresting. 
Recording too loud, and the piano-playing (Harriet Cohen) by 
no means faultless. 


Part-Songs and other Choral Music 
(all H.M.V. except Coronation Offertorium) 

*The Snow ) These charming trios are spoilt by the 
*Fly, Singing Bird j style of singing adopted. 

*It’s Oh, to be a Wild Wind \ An even more inadequate in- 
*Feasting, I watch )  terpretation. These male-voice 
songs should be sung by a biggish choir: here the effect is of 
a rather anemic quartet, and there is not much Elgar left. 
(Decca also recorded these.) 

B3631. Ave Verum. Elgar’s Op. 2, and only hinting at its 
authorship in the last few bars. Well sung by the Westminster 
Cathedral choir, with organ. 

Columbia DBg808. Coronation Offertorium (1911). An im- 
pressive piece of writing, unquestionably Elgarian. Finely sung 
and recorded. (Organ accompaniment.) 
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Solo Songs (H.M.V.) 

DB1761. Where Corals Lie (from “‘ Sea Pictures”). One of 
Elgar’s best songs. Voice and orchestra very well recorded. 
Some may notice Maartje Offers’ foreign accent, but she sings 
with understanding. Although this record never appeared in 
the English lists, it can, I think, still be obtained . 

DA1286. Is she not passing fair? A charming song ruined 
(for me) by McCormack’s nasal, Latin manner of singing. It 
just does not fit an English song. His voice, too, is over- 
poweringly loud, and the piano is rather “‘ tinny.” 


War Music (H.M.V. Historic Catalogue) 

D177. Carillon (E). 

D453-4. Fringes of the Fleet (E). 

These records, dating back to 1915 and 1917 respectively, 
can only be regarded as curiosities. There is some fine music in 
** Carillon,’ but it does not come out here, and the version is 
much cut. The Kipling records undoubtedly have ‘ atmo- 
sphere ’’—they really smack of seamen and ships, and there are 
some very sure touches of realism. As music, however, they 
are quite unimportant. 


Light Music 

(All H.M.V. except ‘La Capricieuse’ and 

and Adieu ”’) 

I have picked out what I consider to be the most attractive 
and least ordinary of this, and put it at the beginning, followed 
by a dividing line. In practically every piece, however, will 
be found some evidence of Elgar’s hand—something worth 
studying by all but the biased. 

D1367. =) Three Bavarian Dances (E). This music is 

DB1667 f{ thoroughly Elgarian, and yet contrives skilfully 
to suggest the country of its origin. We miss the words of the 
original choral version. No. 2 is a gem of quiet beauty. In 
No. 3 there is an attractive ‘“‘ Viennese ” waltz rhythm. Nos. 1 
and 2 are older recording than No. 3. 

D1236 Chanson de Nuit ) (E). There is some _beauti- 

Chanson de Matin § fully dignified and typical music 
here, with splendid workmanship. Playing excellent. My copy 
of “‘ Chanson de Nuit ” is badly centred. 

* Minuet, Op. 21 (E). A delicious little work, with an old- 
fashioned flavour, suggesting to me some 18th-century house 
and garden. There is an air of wistfulness throughout. Record- 
ing rather thin. 

DBrig1o (and DB2133). Contrasts (E). Most attractive ideas 
and orchestration. Two Gavottes, A.D. 1700 and 1900, con- 
trasted. It is all most exciting. Brilliant playing by L.P.O. 

C2763. Sérénade Mauresque. A charming composition, with 
some real strength in the middle portion, and lovely oboe work 
(Goossens ?). First-class recording. 


** Serenade 


Salut d’Amour (E). Spoilt by harsh string-recording. 

Carissima (E). Attractive melodies, if a little 
ordinary. 

Again attractive 
neatly worked out. 
sentimental. 

Weak and sentimental. 

Rather ordinary. The 


E547 { 


melodies, 


( Sérénade Lyrique (E). 
Rather 


D1778 - 


| Rosemary (E). 
B2263. Idylle. Arranged for organ. 
style of playing does not help it. 
Columbia LX137. La Capricieuse. ‘‘ Show stuff’ brilliantly 
played by Huberman. Hardly anything in the music to show 
it is Elgar, except some warmth of colouring in the middle. 
D1638. Minuet from *‘ Beau Brummel”’ (E). Incidental music 
from a theatre production. The piece has great dignity and a 
certain wistfulness. 
D1g49. May Song (E). Rather ordinary, but there is an 
attractive rhythm and simplicity about the whole thing. 
Columbia LB14 Serenade \ Arranged and _ played by 
Adieu )  Szigeti. The first is utterly 
simple and light-hearted, but it has the quality of a serenade, 
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perhaps in some Mediterranean country. The second is much 
more significant. It was written about a year before Elgar’s 
death, and has a strange, sad wistfulness which is almost like 
a portent. Szigeti, with what authority I do not know, claims 
to have discovered in it an affinity with one of the themes in the 
Violin Concerto ; and he introduces this, with true Elgarian 
cunning, against the main theme. The effect is most moving. In 
fact, both pieces sound as though Elgar himself had arranged them. 

B8282. Mina. This piece, recorded last year, seems prac- 
tically to have escaped the notice of reviewers. Elgar’s passion 
for dogs is well known. ‘‘ Mina” was a Cairn who was his 
constant companion in the last years of his life, and this little 
tribute of affection from her master was the last piece Elgar 
wrote before he died. In fact, his illness came upon him before 
it was really complete and published. It is impossible not to 
feel the “ dogginess ’’ in this quaintly capricious little fragment. 
It positively sniffs, wags its tail, and runs about. 


Orchestral Transcriptions (H.M.V.) 

D1560. Fantasia and Fugue in C minor (Bach). This is mag- 
nificent. The Fugue becomes Elgar without ceasing to be Bach, 
and none but a rigid anti-Elgarian could possibly take offence 
at the brilliant orchestral touches and the great climax. 

* Overture in D minor (Handel). Equally fine. (‘‘ Glorious! ” 
as a “ ghost’ voice remarks at the end.) Both the above are 
well recorded. 

DB1722. Funeral March (Chopin). An impressive arrange- 
ment, though less obviously Elgarian than the Bach and Handel. 
The middle section’s melody sounds beautiful on the strings. 
How can it ever have been purely pianistic ? Recording rather 
too loud. 

B8281-2 Like to the Damask Rose 


Queen Mary’s Song 


These are all orchestral 
arrangements by Haydn 

Rondel Wood from Elgar songs. 

The Shepherd’s Song | One misses the words, 
but the work has been extremely well done, just as, one imagines, 
Elgar himself would have arranged it. The most successful are 
the first two. Good playing and remarkable recording at the 
price. 

God Save the King (arranged by Elgar) 

Edison-Bell A5665. This is an entirely inadequate record. 
The choir loses pitch badly. For those who are interested, the 
H.M.V. version under Elgar is probably all right, but I have 
not heard it. 

In conclusion, I give some possible “ desiderata,” which the 
recording companies, generous as they have been, might yet 
consider : 

Polonia. Mazurka, Op. to. 

Sursum Corda. Imperial March. 

Funeral March (from “‘ Grania and Diarmid ’’). 
Romance for Bassoon. Sospiri. 

Carillon (without recitation). 

One of the Oratorios in full. 

Some of “ King Olaf.” 

Interlude from ‘‘ The Crown of India ”’ Suite. 
Great is the Lord (Psalm xlviii). 

(All the above conducted, where possible, by Sir Landon 
Ronald with the L.P.O.) 

Organ Sonata No. 1 in full. 


An Album of Part-Songs, to be recorded by such a choir as 
the Glasgow Orpheus: 
e.g. Death on the Hills. Evening Scene. 
There is Sweet Music. O wild West Wind. 
Go, Song of Mine. My Love dwelt in a Northern Land. 
Serenade, Op. 73. The Shower. 
Spanish Serenade. The Prince of Sleep. 


After many a dusty mile. 


(Male | Feasting I watch. 
voice) | The Réveillé. 
| The Wanderer. 
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An Album of Songs : 


e.g. In Haven \ 
Sea Slumber Song } 


In the Dawn. Speak, Music. 
A Child Asleep. The River. 


A Song of Autumn 

Like to the Damask Rose 
Queen Mary’s Song 
Rondel 

The Shepherd’s Song 


(“ Sea Pictures ’’). 


( Seven Lieder”), 


A. W. B. Wess, 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Interpretation of Plainchant, by Alec Robertson (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.). 


This is a work of scholarship and charm. To me, whose carly 
training was largely in church music, its persuasive exposition of 
the beauty of this old art brings back happy memories, that 
doubtless enhance the book’s appeal. But I believe that anyone 
with a mind attuned to the long waves of historical and spiritual 
adventure would find the book gracious and inspiriting. Our 
admired ‘‘A. R.,’”’ as many know, is Father Robertson, Chaplain 
of Westminster Cathedral. This ‘“ preliminary study ’’ pre- 
sumes, of course, a reader’s serious interest. One has to take the 
little trouble necessary to read the neumal notation. Here is 
a simple, ample explanation of the system, that is easy enough 
for anyone to grasp, even if he have but little skill in reading the 
modern staff notation. Then there are chapters which prove 
how human, natural and colourful the music is. A reference to 
Sibelius’s ‘‘ type-formulas’’”’ shows how mental movements are 
paralleled down the ages. ‘‘ The Dramatic in Plainchant’”’ may 
surprise some laymen who have not realized how vivid is this “* music 
drama of the Middle Ages.’ In discussion of word-painting, 
dramatic dialogue and pictures, we are shown how broad and 
well-founded in the knowledge of human needs is the music of 
the Church. The marvel lies in its pervasion: by that spirit 
which Dean Inge has defined as the realization in thought and 
feeling of the immanence of the temporal in the eternal and the 
eternal in the temporal—in a word, the spirit of mysticism. 


There is a very full bibliography, so that any music-lover who 
is at all attracted to the subject (and I suggest that here is a 
little world of interest even for those who do not happen to be 
drawn by its purely religious values) can readily find all he wants 
to know, after this excellent introduction has been digested. In 
one aspect of Father Robertson’s exposition—the controversy as 
to performance—I am inexpert. All I can say there is that 
his way engages my sympathy, and his style my admiration. | 
am particularly interested in his notes upon the Byzantine 
influence, for I have been going into it for a book I am writing. 
The strongest influence on early Christian art came out of the 
East. Constantinople (anciently known as Byzantium), the 
direct heir to all the civilization of antiquity, seems to show the 
real beginnings of the Church’s music. Exciting discoveries may 
yet be made. The musical historian has much to live for! 


Though not many readers of this journal are presumed to be 
choirmasters (to whom, whether Roman Catholic or not, the 
book is a boon), it may be added that by offering sound education 
in worship music, our author has wrought a good work upon all. 
It is well known that much sadly unworthy music is still to be 
found in churches of all denominations. Not choirmasters and 
clergy alone are responsible. Laymen need educating, too. 
Every one of them who believes in the power of music to deepen 
religion should read this book. It teaches something in danger 
to-day of being forgotten : that only by digging down to foundations, 
with a humble heart, can any lasting joy be found in the art 
of music. 

W. R. A. 
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An excellent recording of Die Kunst der Fuge (J. S. 
Bach) played by Prof. Hermann Deiner and members 
of his College of Music. 

10 12” records £2. Sold separately at 4/- each. 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in D minor, 
Op. 23 (MacDowell). 


: Ca 
Boston ‘“‘ Pops” Orchestra with (Sromophong ((( 
Jests Maria Sanrome : 
under Arthur Fiedler. 


oy | XSI 
(Piano) 


3 12” records. 8/3 each. 


PAnthologie Sonore. As well as Volume 2 we stock 


what remains of Volume 1. 6/- each record. 


Volume 2, single records 8/6 each. Complete sets £8 5s. 


IMINGTON VAN Wyck I” 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 
| (Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171. 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 


9.30 AM. TO 7 P.M. 





Have you had 
the May copy 
of the 
“ Rimington 
Review ”’ ? 








Mme. 
3 12” records. 8/3 each. 


THURSDAYS, 9.30 A.M. 


La Bonne Chanson (G. Fauré). 
Nine songs sung by 
Charles Panzéra, 
with piano accompaniment by 

Panzéra - Baillot. 


P.M. 
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DVORAK .. “TRIO FOR VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO IN F MINOR.” Op. 65 X161/2/3/4—12’ 5/- 
The Budapest Trio 
BRAHMS Ne .. “ZIGEUNERLIED: v4 N 6 d 8) ” 
“AN DIE NA ow Op. 103. OS. I, 25 35 45 5) 9, 7 am fos X165/6—12" 5/- 
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PURCELL - - , .. “THE GOLDEN SONATA ” : ro .. K778—12" 2/6 
"Team “Pougnet and Frederick Grinke (violins), Boris Ord (harpsichord) 
PURCELL >i “v ; . “ SONATA No. 3 IN A MINOR”... ‘ - .. K8eg—12” 2/6 


" Jean Pougnet and Frederick Grinke (violins), Boris Ord (harpsichord) 


WALTON Sa “ SYMPHONY ” 
Sir Hamilton Harty and The London Symphony Orchestra 
X108 to X113 with Album and Descriptive Leaflet by Edwin Evans, 30/- 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS : -.“ A LONDON SYMPHONY ” 
Sir Henry ” Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Leader: George Stratton 
X114 to X118 with Album and Leaflet by Percy A. Scholes, 25/- 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS cs * FANTASIA ON A THEME BY TALLIS ” K815/816—12” 2/6 each 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Leader: Louis Willoughby. Conducted by Boyd Neel 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS “THE WASPS OVERTURE ” and “ FANTASIA ON GREENSLEEVES ” 
Sir Henry oe Kfen and The Queen’s -_ Orchestra 
821 /822—12” 2/6 each 

BLISS .. - : : ; « pa mi QUINTET ” 

Frederick Thurston and The Griller String Quartet 

K 780/783 with Portfolio and Descriptive Notes by Eric Blem, 10/- 

WARLOCK .. - s .. “CORPUS CHRISTI CAROL ” £ es a .. K827—12” 2/6 

“A CORNISH CHRISTMAS CAROL” 

The B.B.C. Chorus directed by Leslie Woodgate 
HOLST .. bs et sie ‘4 “ST. PAUL’S SUITE” .. s ke F5365/6—10” 1/6 each 

“Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel Orchestra 

ELGAR .. ie ‘“ “ INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO FOR STRINGS ” K775/6—12” 2/6 each 

Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


ELGAR .. i “ pe ‘ .. “ENIGMA VARIATIONS ” . We K837/40—12" 2/6 each 
‘Sie Henry J. Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


* oF = xe! OF FREDERICK THE GREAT” 
. G. Arntzenius, translated S. E. Reynolds) 
Musica Antiqua 
Speakers: N. Dainton, C. Barrett, N. Angier, H. Sarton, Directed by Nicholas Roth 


X154/6 Complete with Art Portfolio and Descriptive Note by W. R. Anderson, 15/- 
BAYREUTH 1936 FESTIVAL RECORDS 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Constant Lambert’s String Orchestra: Capriol Suite 
(Warlock). H.M.V. C2go4 (12 in., 4s.). 

Chis music is an easy nap: one of the best dollar’s-worths I 
know: fancy, tasty charm: fine spirits joined across the ages. 
Curious, that both the original collector of the old French tunes 
and the modern arranger (three centuries later) worked under 
pen-names. Jehan Tabourot, priest and dance-expounder, 
called himself, by anagram (J as I), Thoinot Arbeau. His 
Orchésographie (1589), a treatise on dances, brings in, after the 
current fashion, a dialogue partner, whom the author called 
Capriol: hence the title used by Philip Heseltine (“‘ Peter War- 
lock”) for his modern touching-up. Here I would plead for 
some more recordings of Heseltine’s songs, the best of which 
stand out as oases in the post-war desert. ‘This suite, by the way, 
has been used in ballet, with Frederick Ashton’s choreography. 
The tunes are so good that one wonders why more from the 
priest’s collection have not been employed by moderns. One of 
this set, the Pieds en l’air, was used by Delibes in Le roi s’amuse (as 
the admirable Encyclopedia of Recorded Music reminds us), and I have 
noted that Sir John McEwen brought the Basse Danse into one 
of his sets of old dance arrangements, recorded by Vocalion and 
long out of print. It ought to be re-done. The discs I have 
here are white-labels, without particulars of titles. I speak from 
memory in naming them. First there is the Basse Danse, the 
stately step for a couple. It appears to have been linked with 
the Tourdion or Tordion (heard later on this side). Those who 
like to have the earlier forms will find them in one of the Anthologie 
Sonore discs (A.S. 21-22). I quote a few words from the leaflet 
accompanying that. The Basse Danse was known as the “ Queen 
of Dances”: the partakers holding hands, gliding from balanced 
tip-toe position. It is amusing to find, in ‘‘ Arbeau’s ”’ description 
of another dance, the origin of a modern custom—the men taking 
the girls away from their partners, who had to find others. That, 
said the good cleric, sometimes led to quarrels and bad feeling. 
This poaching appears to be an important element in modern 
youthful dance-practice: so I gather from certain American 
sources. The orchestra we have here may stand, broadly, for 
the type with which a band of Italians established a new 
standard of playing in Paris, about 1555. From them developed 
the vingt-quatre violins du roi (Louis XIII), whose status was higher 
than that of the old minstrels. 

The Pavane is broad, even solemn. Arbeau says that one 
was performed ‘‘ whefi a bride of gentle birth was brought to 
church for her wedding, and while they led a procession of 
dignitaries of some noble fraternity.’”” He quoted the words of 
the song that (as so often with these early dances) accompanied the 
tune (you will find the music in Grove, Vol. 4, p. 90). Mark the 
drum’s long: short-short rhythm. Nobody seems to know the 
exact derivation of “ pavane ’’—some say it is from the name 
of a place, some, from the word for the “ peacocking ”’ spread 
of the dancers’ rich robes. A strange measure, grace, detached, 
self-communing. Tordion, if I remember aright, comes next, 
plucked like a feather from an airy bird now unknown. The 
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round dance, Bransle, roughly Englished into ‘“ Brawl,” has a 
lot of variety in its short space, while keeping up the excited 
step motion. Dancers join hands and sway left and right. This, 
one of the oldest types, has been particularly piquantly treated. 
It is the sort of thing everybody encores. Indeed, this single 
side of the record has set me back a good deal this morning: 
but the rheumatics appear, happily, to be yielding to the treat- 
ment. No wonder, when the dance gets furiouser and furiouser, 
as we hear. They danced these bran(s)les in suites—double, 
single, Branle de Bourgogne, finally Branle de Champagne. The 
present sample is bubbly enough. Pieds en l’air sounds as if it 
ought to be frisky, but it is gentle and suave. I should like to 
know more about this. It could conceivably be played just a 
wee bit more luxuriously. Mattachins (or Buffons) winds up. 
Into this Warlock puts a pinch of harmonic pepper. I have 
heard it played with more brilliant effect. The recorded tone 
is strong, crisp, and only, for me, just lacks the final touch of 
aristocratic polish. 


Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Barbirolli) : 
Violin Concerto (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. DB3159-62 
(12 in., 24s.). 

The peace of Clarens, by the lake of Geneva, seems to have 
taken hold of the composer, and kept from him the fears that 
often made him distrust his creative processes. In 1878 the 
ideas for this work “‘ carried him away,” as he said, and he 
worked quickly and happily. This was his Opus 35—after the 
third symphony and quartet and Francesca. He was disappointed 
that Auer, to whom he had dedicated the work, would not play 
it. Brodsky (later to make a fine name in England also) brought 
it out in Vienna in 1881. It does not seem to have been a great 
success at first. Now we think of it as easy to like. Fiddleistic 
fluency has often stood in the way of depth: how many really 
great violin concertos are there, using the word in the sense in 
which we apply it to the Beethoven, the Brahms, or the Elgar 
(add, if you will, the Mendelssohn, for its perfection of means- 
to-end ; though nobody will pretend that Felix there dug deep ? 
Yet his work has far more flair and panache than Tchaikovsky’s, 
which, broadly observed, is not much more than the harmless 
necessary diversion of a skilled craftsman, moved by fancy but 
never carried away by it). There is no good reason why the 
fiddle should not in this form discourse of eternal verities, instead 
of (as so often) infernal virtuosities ; but the latter are infinitely 
more common. 

The orchestration was lightened for the occasion: trombones 
were dropped, and, in the slow movement, the trumpets too. 
Before figure ten (H.M.V. scale) we have the distinctive mark 
of a tune, in a tiny phrase repeated. This the soloist takes up 
for the first subject—happily comfortable. Heifetz handles this 
with the perfection of easy, confiding suavity that at once marks 
the performance as a nap. Sixty brings the second subject, 
typical in its leisureliness, its grace and (to me) its lack of purpose 
and grip. But Tchaikovsky’s path here is the flowery Alpine 
meadow, not the mountaineer’s ardua ad astra. Too often it was 
so: yet every man must work according to his nature, and be 
judged by his Creator’s shaping, for which none can answer, as 
well as by his use of his talents. It is nice to feel how safe the 
soloist is, early on side 2. The conductor is entirely considerate 
and wise in framing his friend’s arabesques, and equally free 
from excess in the orchestral swagger that follows. The sectional 
treatment is not exciting: one listens with pleasure to the tone, 
and scarcely at all to the music, which says mighty little. Side 3 
brings the taking cadenza (the composer’s: before the recapitu- 
lation), which shows off the fiddle’s quality with silky splendour, 
and never a trace of harshness: that is why I like this sort of 
recording so well: strings sound so lifelike. 
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There is nothing much more in the first movement: we 
could do with something like Haydn’s recapitulation-sport 
or Beethoven’s coda-surprises, to bring up the calibre of the 
rather sugar-watery discourse. But there is a sparkle in the 
finish. 

Second movement.—Wood-wind and strings, with two horns, for 
this plaintive folk-like Canzonetta : an ideal bonne bouche of its kind. 
How sympathetic is the flute, and how comforting the warmer 
wood-wind. In the coda a three-note figure foreshadows the 
finale (mid-side, 6). Here, foot on native heath again, Tchai- 
kovsky rollicks, to please varied tastes. Some who enjoy the 
first theme find the second painfully garrulous and old-Garge- 
like. Fortunately, we are not deaved with it, as with that 
maddening tune in the Fourth. There are other pleasures to 
stroke the ear, in this light-weight movement. The work provides 
simple pleasures, pure and placid. Those who cherish it may 
well enjoy in this recording the utmost point and piquancy : 
nothing but rightly-scaled mellowness. Abandon hope, all ye 
(if there be more than one of ye) who like bangs, rows and 
blazes ; I go further, and commend any such to Go To Them. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, New York (Toscanini) : 
Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). H.M.V. DB2920-1 (12 in., 12s.). 
I see Toscanini has this down for his June 15 programme 
here. That would be a splendid chance to compare recording 
and reality—and to meditate on the good fortune which offers 
us the former at a few shillings a time, when entrepreneurs have 
to pay the conductor a thousand pounds for a concert. This 
orchestra expects to finish every season with a deficit of between 
£25,000 and £30,000, I read. Wealthy people pay up. The 
Pulitzer Fund helps, its half-million dollars bringing in a 
useful dividend. Broadcasting fees produce some £6,000, and 
recording fees about £2,000. 


The Idyll needs to flow so beneficently, above all. That is 
where Toscanini pleases me so deeply. The music is so intimate 
(it was conceived purely as a private message of affection to 
Cosima) that all one’s sensibility demands a subtle gentleness, a 
flowing, confiding quality in the performance and reproduction. 
That quality, too, is demanded, even more importantly, by the 
nature of the music’s form, which is not that of familiar forms. 
It really looks forward to a kind of growth that only three or four 
composers have explored. 


The themes are easily findable : the way in which they enlarge 
and melt is as fascinating as anything I know in music: and 
all the time the ear is feasting upon the purest beauty of colour 
and melody. You remember how Wagner rehearsed a small 
orchestra (flute, oboe, two clarinets, bassoon, trumpet, two 
horns and strings) in secret, and then played the Jdyli—named 
after his son—on Cosima’s birthday (which also happened to 
be Christmas Day). It may or may not be commonly known 
(Mr. Newman pointed it out) that most of the themes were not, 
as long supposed, drawn from Siegfried. Wagner thought of 
them for a quartet he had promised Cosima ; instead, they went 
into the opera and the Idyll. Just one (bar 259—the bell-like 
theme beginning A E G D F C E) was written first for the opera. 
The chamber-music effect is lightly conveyed—perhaps, in this 
performance, as lightly as I have ever heard it. The tune that 
begins side 2, the old German lullaby, is given out (after a long 
blank period at the start) with extreme simplicity. The com- 
poser’s injunction here is Sehr einfach (‘‘ very unaffected ’’). 
Some may consider the amount of tone almost too exiguous— 
the treatment an under-statement. Even with the fairly quiet 
surface (though not, I think, the quietest I have heard), one is 
conscious, as I for one rarely am, of the gramophone’s limitation 
in that respect. But the conductor’s aim is the blend of sim- 
plicity and unity, and something, it seems, always must be 
sacrificed for a subtle aim, in any form of recorded music 
whatever. I am afraid I could claim little understanding of 
any mind not prepared to recognize that. I have heard this 
conductor and orchestra in the work, and can vouch for it that 
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nothing then was lacking : it was pure bliss. There is a passage 
of rushing strings in the middle of side 3 which is rarely recorded 
perfectly, as here. The weaving in the latter half of this side is 
beautifully strong and supple. It all marches so firmly yet so 
subtly. A good place for test-listening is a few bars before the 
end of side 3, where the viola trills should be distinguished 
clearly. There are several other recordings in which (speaking 
purely from memory) I should say that more opulent tone can 
be found ; but I doubt if any performance captures the per- 
fection of quality that keeps one all the time thinking of the 
babe and his mother, as Wagner was when he wrote, the work, 
And that is what I want from my music, in whatever form it 
be offered—the re-creation of the distilled spirit of the composer. 


Light Symphony Orchestra (E. Coates): Summer Days 
Suite (Eric Coates). H.M.V. Cago1 (12 in., 4s.). 


Mr. Coates cheered me, writing just as Summer Time was 
coming in, and Spring rains coming down. Now that Edward 
German is dead, it is pleasant to know we still have composers 
able to do six-eighty tunes almost as ingenuously-ingeniously 
as he did in the dear old eighteen-eighties, and all his life. The 
recording seems to me entirely amiable and seemly—warm 
enough, without losing vitality, a shade larger than life in solo 
work, but true to tonal type. It is pleasant to muse, when hear- 
ing the excellent waltz, on the manifold sources of this diversion, 
so long dear to us, and now so forlorn, among modern dances, 
The composer takes it briskly. I like my waltzes a trifle more 
spaciously timed ; but that just shows what an old-timer I am. 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Romeo and 
Juliet (Tchaikovsky) ; March and Scherzo, Love of the 
Three Oranges (Prokofiev), H.M.V. DB3165, 6, 7 
(12 in., 18s.). 


This is an earlier work than the concerto that contains moments 
of the composer’s finest quality. It was written in 1869. 
Balakirev suggested it and criticized the drafts. Some com- 
mentators think that the end of Tchaikovsky’s early love for 
Désirée Artét may have stirred him to expression. A later 
version (1881) shows changes. 


The introduction is generally supposed to suggest the friar ; 
but the old favourite of Tchaikovsky’s, the Fate-theme, has its 
devotees, too. Take your choice. The orchestra makes an 
entirely impressive and enjoyable beginning, in style and 
recording. The tone is bright and clear, its weight cleanly felt, 
without ponderosity. Side 2 brings the strife of Capulet and 
Montague. The rising theme re-shapes the music’s beginning 
figure. After the broil comes a love-song, the very first notes 
of which are Tchaikovsky’s signature. This and the passage of 
chords that at once follows were used in a duet that was found 
after the composer died. The first theme had the words “ O 
night of ecstasy, stay with us: O night of love, stretch above us 
thy dark mantle!” Here the composer is at his best—personal, 
and yet more nearly universal than he usually is. The love 
scene is developed on side 3, where, in mid-side, the development 
of these elements takes place, first in the terms of strife, with the 
friar’s voice of unheard counsel in the horns. There is in this 
section a feeling of that patterning working-up that is one of the 
composer’s weaknesses. Early on side 4 the love music is recalled, 
in fuller, more impassioned expression, which will be very much 
enjoyed by those who most freely take to Tchaikovsky’s habits 
of development. A strong quality is the way in which the 
episode is carried into the final swirl of strife. Then the coda: 
a brief lament, a final reminder of the love theme, and a blare 
of the brass, with extremely realistic drums. The power of this 
music, perhaps not by the composer very subtly conveyed, 
except for the love theme, is fully presented in the recording by 
this richly graced orchestra, which, by the way, has now a 
summer home, in the Berkshire hills of Massachusetts—the 
Tanglewood country of Hawthorne’s tales. In a new building, 
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to seat five thousand, on a two-hundred-acre estate given by 
two ladies, concerts are to be heard in August. These Americans 
are endlessly enterprising and generous. 

The Prokofiev item appears to be a re-recording of part of the 
suite from an opera (1922) that formerly filled up the Classical 
Symphony discs. ‘These short samples are recorded with a metallic 
but not harsh piquancy that particularly suits their rather 
determined whimsy ; but they do not seem a very suitable 
fill-up, nor is their brevity or their now somewhat languid bite 
likely to excite anybody. Any way, such bits from an opera 
that is unfamiliar to us can mean little—unless the music happens 
to be by a real master. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Suite from the 
Ballet Music in Aida (Verdi). H.M.V. C2899 (12 in., 4s.). 
Verdi puts out broad effects, and the band backs him up, 
with a full, resonant and amply forward tone without excess— 
but we have to consider this in a very different sense from the 
Tchaikovsky. This is stage music, to hit you in the ear while 
your eye is busy elsewhere. I can never hear it without smiling 
at the memory of certain dancers in touring opera companies— 
O, what unimpassioned respectability, what orgies of no-abandon ! 
The slightly echoing effect has its use as a stage illusion. There 
is not much else to excite the listener, I fear, for the music now 
sounds just ‘‘ good theatre,” sturdy tunes, unfailingly launched 
with that energy which would have carried ten men to success. 
The sturdiness of a good fibre is sufficiently tested by side two. 
Mine was just beaten ; but the exigencies of reviewing do not 
permit many-round contests ; nor does my idea of a living death 

extend much beyond the game of needle-testing with Aida. 

W. R.A. 


*Landowska (piano) and Chamber Orchestra (leader, Jean 
Pougnet), conducted by Walter Goehr: Concerto in 
D major, K.537 (Coronation) and Fantasia in D minor, 
K.397 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3147-3150 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

This so-called ‘‘ Coronation” Concerto was composed by 
Mozart nearly three years before the Coronation at Frankfort on 
October gth, 1790, of Leopold II. Mozart played the work at 
his concert there on October 15th and it is solely to this circum- 
stance that it owes its misleading title. The music resembles 
the present appearance of London: empty wooden stands with 
here. and there a splash of colour. There is a certain pomp in 
the First Movement that fits in with the idea of a Coronation 
and a typical but conventional Mozartian charm in the second 
subject of this movement. The Slow Movement and Rondo are 
as barren of inspiration as Leopold II. proved to be of generosity 
towards the composer. The scaffolding is of course beautifully 
put together, but there is little more than that. 

By contrast the little D minor Fantasia appears a masterpiece. 
It opens with fine rolling bass arpeggios and passes on to a sad 
little tune which grows to an impassioned climax and is followed 
by a delightful Allegretto in the major key. 

Landowska’s distinctly hard touch is in keeping perhaps with 
the glitter of the First Movement—though she might have 
treated the second subject with more tenderness—but is a grave 
handicap in the Second Movement with its opening theme of 
four relentlessly repeated notes and tum-tum accompaniment. 
The Rondo—with three repeated notes—is certainly happier. 
Once or twice she shows signs of yielding to human weakness, 
and these moments are a tremendous relief in this austere and 
mercilessly clear performance of well-worn formulas with which, 
doubtless, she herself felt little sympathy. Her treatment of the 
D minor Fantasia is altogether happier and has in it much more 
light and shade. But I prefer her as mistress of her own realm— 


the harpsichord. The Chamber Orchestra by no means hides 
its light under a bushel and gives us some fine orchestral playing, 
if not ideal Mozart accompanying. The recording is full and 
excellent. 


A. R. 
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COLUMBIA 

*W. Primrose and Chamber Orchestra (W. Goechr): Con- 
certo in B minor (Handel) ; Viola Solo: La Campanella 
(Paganini, arr. Primrose). Piano, H. Isaacs. Columbia 
LX605, 6, 7 (12 in., 18s.). 

The leaflet says that M. Henri Casadesus, who has arranged 
this work, does not tell where he found it. That seems a pity. 
Why did not someone ask? But very little of Handel’s can 
ever come amiss. There is plenty of good stuff of his awaiting 
its happy hearers. We are fortunate in having Mr. Primrose, 
about whom the master violist Tertis has spoken so enthusiastically, 
and who has built up a reputation so soundly, on an instrument 
that many still shy at. The music has that pellucid, impro- 
visatory quality that is rather deceptive in Handel. The first 
movement is by no means a wonder, but it deals with its slight 
matters in such pretty balance that the ear is beguiled into 
accepting its jog-trot (the quality is not emphasized, as it is by 
some players in Bach), as if the discourse were more valuable, 
informative, or thought-provoking than it is. The slow move- 
ment is capital stuff, of the best—or almost the best—brand of 
noble meditation, with that delicacy of suggestion, that aristo- 
cratic hint of loftiness, combined with the natural warmth of 
the heart, that is the surest sign, on the human side, of Handel’s 
greatness. His technical handling (with maybe a touch of 
M. Casadesus’s hand) is grandly spacious. This one-side move- 
ment should have gone on the last record, with the Paganini. 
The finale is taken at a smoothly easy pace, which puts a rather 
different complexion on it than that of the usual gigue: I like 
it. The melodic winding is another example of light control 
of an element that (as anybody who has ever tried to write a 
running tune knows from his clumsiness) looks so simple and is 
so hard to bring off—one difference between the mighty dead 
and the mighty near dead. The melody has a touch of phrase- 
ology that is slightly unusual, even for Handel. It looks forward, 
and, I feel, downward—to the sunny South. It is all slight 
enough with its quiet, almost secret smile: a dainty number for 
those who like a flavour, a bouquet. There is very little for the 
orchestra ; Mr. Goehr’s party is perfectly in the picture, and 
one is almost entirely unconscious of anything between listener 
and music, which is a real tribute to the recording. The 
Paganini (with piano) presents sufficient of the subject to bring 
a hearty clap for Mr. Primrose. This is indeed the sort of thing 
that has so often made us cheer Tertis, whom I shall always 
think of as the most wonderful manipulator of any stringed 
instrument—speaking, for the moment, purely of the difficulty 
of making it work as an instrument of perfect precision. There 
is a tiny fluff near the end—only to let us realize that violists, 
even those so fine as this player, are human. I hope Mr. Primrose 
will be asked to record more often. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Overture 
to Der Freischiitz (Weber). Columbia LX6o1 (12 in., 6s.). 
Sir Thomas adds a touch of aristocratic leisure to the music. 
I do not quite like his dragging the opening of the horns’ theme, 
though I can enjoy every drop of the juice in it. The devil’s 
tremolo follows, and we can appreciate the values in the recording 
of it—clear notes, not just a mush. The power is rather kept 
under, and I find a little trudginess in the phrasing, for once. 
How effective is the use of the clarinet (side 2) and the placing 
of its melody—the “lie ’’ of it—to represent Max’s feeling of 
fear and despair. This is one of the things that easily passes 
unobserved, in Weber’s collection of operatic skills. The playing 
and the broad though not over-loud,. smooth recording give a 
striking unity to this side, and more point than the first had. 
The drama is all in the music, the conductor seems to be assuring 
us : not in the things that I can so easily make happen by dashing 
about with the stick. You can find more exciting performances, 
in the obvious articles of pace and punch. This one would have 
been no worse with a bit more devil (not Zamiel’s sort). It 
avoids slickness, and the recording is always mellifluous. 
W. R. A. 
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Paderewski (piano): Polonaise in A flat Major, Op. 53 
(Chopin). H.M.V. DB3134 (12 in., 6s.). 


In the August 1936 Gramophone I noted that Rubinstein’s 
playing of the famous A flat Polonaise (DB2497) did not become, 
as with some pianists, a pogrom but remained in character, 
and it need hardly be said that Paderewski’s interpretation of 
the piece is also of the finest order. There is here the added 
touch of fire and drama that it is not in Rubinstein to give, but 
after the stirring introduction the Polonaise tune is played with 
a firm and purposeful rhythm that completely satisfies Chopin’s 
direction, maestoso. ‘Technically speaking, the formidable middle 
section—which begins on the second side of the record—may 
not show the same perfect control as in the Rubinstein disc, but 
a most exciting climax is reached, and nothing could be lovelier 
than Paderewski’s rubato in the quiet episode before the recapitu- 
lation. The recording is more uniformly successful than in his 
last month’s discs (the Moonlight Sonata), though some of the 


lowest bass notes are lost on my radiogram and the sforzando 
repeated C’s preceding the recapitulation are just as faint as in 


the Rubinstein. 


These small points apart, here is a splendid 
recording. 


Cortot (piano): Papillons, Op. 2 (Schumann). 
DA1442-3 (two Io in., 8s.). 

These little pieces were a kind of sketch for the much bigger 
and later work Carnival—in which Schumann twice quotes the 
theme of the first piece—but they have a distinct charm and a 
delicate poetry of their own. Part I contains four of the pieces. 
No. 2 justifies the title of the work and No. 3 hints at the “‘ grand- 
father’s’ dance of the Finale—which in its turn does duty in 
Carnaval as representing the Philistines. Fuller-Maitland makes 
the interesting suggestion that the Presto (No. 4) “‘ might without 
difficulty be adapted as a musical setting of Come away, come 
away, Death.”’ No. 5, opening Part II, is a tender little Polonaise, 
with an irresistible suggestion of ballerina on her points, and 
No. 6 is a vigorous piece full of dynamic contrast and with a 
spark of humour. Melancholy succeeds with the seventh piece, 
but is dispelled by the lilting waltz of No. 8 (Part III), which 
sets the toes twitching. No. 9 is more vigorous. Nos. 10 and 11 
pass in a moment, but No. 12 is an enchanting little waltz more 
fully developed. On Part IV a comparatively long Polonaise 
brings on all the dancers for the Finale, which opens with 
“‘ grandfather’s ” dance, this soon being combined with the theme 
of the first piece—the one quoted in Carnival—and then the 
church clock strikes six. It is morning and in the very charac- 
teristic Coda the revellers return to their homes. 


This is certainly one of Cortot’s best recordings. The tone 
is uniformly bright but there is plenty of contrast, inaccuracy 
is at a minimum, and the spirit of each little piece is perfectly 
realized. The recording is excellent throughout and well 
catches the effect at the end where the player has to take the 


H.M.V. 
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notes off in the order in which ‘they were put down so that only 
a single note remains. The direction ppp is not, however, taken 
literally. A recording which cannot fail to charm all listeners, 


Petri (piano): Sonata in C sharp Minor (“ Moonlight ”), 
Op. 27, No. 2 (Beethoven), and Concert Study in D flat 
Major (Liszt). Columbia LX602-3 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


Petri’s idea of the C sharp Minor Sonata is, of course, in sharp 
contrast to that of Paderewski, whose recording was noticed in 
the April number (DB3123-4). 

The Adagio is rather a stern-looking forward than a mellow. 
looking back. On the technical side the right-hand melocy is 
made to stand out far more prominently than in the Paderewski 
record, and there is more than a suspicion of acceleration in the 
triplet figure at one or two points. The prominence of the 
melody leads to no kind of sentimentalism—this, with Petri, 
one need hardly say !—and the tone used and its dynamic ronge 
preclude romanticism. The contrast of outlook between the 
two pianists, as revealed here, is profoundly interesting. he 
Allegretto is far better played—and recorded—than in the 
Paderewski version, and Petri is the first pianist I have heard 
(on records) who did not rush the 6-4 chord in bar 24 but gave 
the exact value to the notes. The general lines of his interpreta- 
tion appear again in his treatment of the sforzandi chords, bass 
and treble, of the Trio. 

The Presto is taken at a speed most pianists would find impossible 
if the notes were to be clearly articulated—as they are here. 
These are tempestuous and thrilling pages with the urgency of 
the beginning never relaxed in the quaver chordal section and 
no concessions to beauty of tone. The drama of Paderewski’s 
pauses is not here: indeed, this is not a dramatic rendering, still 
less one of febrile energy, but rather that of a man with a will 
to power who will brook no obstacle and have no dalliance with 
whatever beauty obstructs his path. 

If the sheer virtuosity of Petri’s playing in this Finale has 
thrilled the listener then he will discover something even more 
exciting in the third of Liszt’s Concert Studies, the well-known 
one in D flat. Here are fistfulls of notes, swirls of powerful and 
ruthless arpeggios which go near to drown the Chopinesque and 
would-be romantic melody above them. There are two cadenzas 
that are positively startling in their brilliance and flash so 
unexpectedly out of the loudspeaker as to make one jump. 

It would be too much to say that the recording stands up at 
all times to this tremendous performance, but taken all round 
it is a magnificent and outstanding achievement. 


Friedman (piano): Marche Militaire (Schubert-Tausig). 
Columbia DB1688 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Friedman opens this very hackneyed piece with a nice double 
piano which he skilfully increases to sufficient but not too great 
power and thus gets us well over the repetitiveness of the music. 
He throws off Tausig’s irrelevant impertinences in the Trio 
with a pleasant take-it-or-leave-it air and ends up in good order, 
though not without having pulled the rhythm about several 
times. The recording is rather ‘‘ mushy ” and lifeless. 


Szigeti (violin) and Magaloff (piano): Sonata in E minor, 
K.304 (Mozart). Columbia LX604 (12 in., 6s.). 

The six violin and piano sonatas belonging to period of maturity 
in this form were written by Mozart between January and July 
1778 and follow the French model—not the Italian—both in 
having only two movements and in having the second movement 
in dance form (with one exception, K.305, which is in variation 
form). Mozart’s mother had become seriously ill at Paris soon 
after June 12, the date of the last letter she wrote home, and 
there, with Mozart devotedly nursing her for two weeks, she 
died on July 3, leaving him alone in a strange city. Dr. Abert 
wonders if it is to his mother’s death or his loneliness in Paris 
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that we must ascribe the tragic force and emotional intensity of 
this remarkable sonata, the last but one of the six. 

The first theme, with its “‘ hollow unison ”’ on the two instru- 
ments, is followed by one of defiant character which gives a 
dramatic character to the music almost unknown to the sonata 
of those days, and we find the same thing—this sudden touch of 
drama—in the harmonization of the opening theme at the 
recapitulation. The quiet resignation into which the fine Coda 
falls at length is carried over to the tempo di menuetto, the theme 
of which, instinct with melancholy, Dr. Abert finds spiritually 
related to a passage in the First Movement. Then follows, in 
the major key, one of the loveliest trios Mozart, or anybody, 
ever wrote, full of hope and consolation. _ It is this that stays 
in the memory even though a return is made to the dominant 
sorrowful mood of a Sonata which is evidently conceived as 
a whole and not as two independent movements. 

‘Che performance of this lovely work is of the finest quality 
on the part of both artists and the balance is as nearly perfect 
as we can expect. Violinists, especially, will delight in the 
cleanness of Szigeti’s spiccato bowing in the defiant theme of the 
First Movement and in the beauty of his phrasing. The only 
criticism that one could make is that the E major Trio might 
have been infused with more tender feeling. The recording is 
first-rate. 


Temianka (violin) with piano accompaniment: Romance, 
Op. 23, and Chant de Roxane (arr. Kochanski) (Szy- 
manowski). Parlophone E11321 (12 in., 4s.). 

We have still to wait for a large work of the mature pericd of 
Szymanowski output. He is the most considerable Polish com- 
poser alive and has been compared to Arnclid Bax, not for any 
similarity in their respective works but because the two composers 
have the same harmonic hyper-sensitiveness, the same refinement, 
and they both have an innate sense of beauty rare in modern 
music. 

While then awaiting a recording of Szymanowski’s Third 


Symphony or String Quartet (1922) one warmly welcomes 


these two lovely little pieces. The Romance has a wayward 
and passionate tune which catches echoes of Chopin (and Strauss !) 
but has a true individuality of its own. The Coda, introduced 
by a slow passage for the piano alone, is exceptionally beautiful. 

The Song of Roxana (the Bactrian princess, wife of Alexander 
the Great, murdered 311 B.c.) has an affinity with one of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s florid arias such as the Hindu song in Sadko, 
but of a much more subtle nature. The oriental atmosphere is 
intensified by the constant drum-like note throbbing in the accom- 
paniment. This is an excellent transcription. Temianka’s 
playing well matches the sensitiveness of the music and is beauti- 
fully phrased. His tone is a little thin on the E string, but 
almost always pleasant and beguiling to the ear. The unnamed 
pianist deserves a word of praise for his’ good work, and the 
recording is admirable. A record of exceptional attraction and 
interest. 


Frederick Thurston (clarinet) and Myers Foggin (piano) : 
Largo and Allegro Giocoso (Galuppi-Craxton) and 
(a) A Truro Maggot (Philip Browne) and (b) Gigue (C. H. 
Lloyd). Decca K858 (12 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The correspondent who was bewailing the poverty of clarinet 
records recently will now have cause to rejoice, for Mr. Thurston 
(lent by the B.B.C. !) has made a very charming record. Galuppi’s 
pieces do not lend themselves especially well to the genius of the 
clarinet, but Mr. Thurston makes them sound delightful—his 
ornaments are beautifully done—and it is well to remind people 
that Galuppi wrote more than the Toccata made famous by 
Browning. What a maggot is in the folk-dance sense I have no 
idea, but Philip Browne’s piece in the 17th-century manner is 
a jolly insect and the perky Gigue that follows concludes a record 
that diffuses happiness and gaiety. The recording is excellent, 
except that the piano accompaniment might have been a little 
more forward. A.R. 
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Elly Ney Trio : Trio in B flat major, Op. 99 (Schubert). 
Decca-Polydor X157-160. (Four 12 in., 16s.) 

It is impossible to consider this recording solely on its merits, 
that is without reference to the Cortot-Thibaud-Casals recording 
which made gramophone history and set a standard it is difficult 
to believe could ever be surpassed. Into the recording studio 
came then that “ spirit of delight’? whose appearances, Shelley 
tells us, are very rare, and who did not favour the Elly Ney 
Trio! As sound reproduction their recording is naturally nearly 
always better than the older version. The piano does not tinkle 
in the background and a far more satisfactory balance is secured 
than was the case in the older recording. The First Movement 
opens buoyantly and with excellent tone, but soon one is conscious 
of playing far too rigid for this romantic music and of a lack of 
that exquisite give-and-take that was so moving a feature in the 
performance of the others. One feels the lack of finesse particu- 
larly at the “‘ bridge ” passages. ‘The recording of the piano is 
without crispness in the Scherzo, which itself needs to be more 
lightly touched off, and here the intonation of the violinist is 
not always secure. 

I can only regretfully call the Slow Movement a comparative 
failure. Not only is one reminded too often of the sort of organist 
who keeps his foot on the Swell pedal but the phrases are not 
shaped and moulded with the sensitiveness they ask for. Where 
are those magical echo-phrases that Casals, especially, so exquisitely 
gave us? ‘The Finale is a good deal more successful and I 
recommend this for those who can only buy one record (X160). 

It is only fair to say that the recording is good value for the 
money. The notes are all there, and there is a good deal of 
applied expression that will pass muster with many when deep 
interior feeling and the skill to externate it are not present. The 
pianist gives one most pleasure and is certainly a most capable 
artist. It must not be forgotten, in reading this review, that 
one is judging by the highest artistic standard, so that whatever 
failures there are to reach that are honourable. (Once again 
the record labels have fought shy of the flat and give the key 
as B instead of B flat major !) 


*Roth String Quartet: Quartet in F minor, Op. 20, No. 5 
(Haydn), and Minuet from Quartet in D major, Op. 76, 
No. 5 (Haydn). Columbia LX608-10 (three 12 in., 18s.). 
The fifth number of Haydn’s Op. 20, in F minor, appeared in 
Volume IV of the Haydn String Quartet Society and was noticed 
in THE GRAMOPHONE of June 1935. Though this quartet is 
** the most nearly tragic work Haydn ever wrote ” it was a good 
choice to make generally available, not only for its intrinsic 
beauties but to help to kill the still prevalent notion that Haydn 
is uniformly gay and even superficial. In the splendid First 
Movement the very shape and sad cast of the opening theme 
indicate the depth of thought that characterizes the whole work. 
This movement has a Coda of great beauty. Tears are not far 
below the surface of the “ impassioned and sombre ”’ Minuet 
which, Tovey tells us, is probably the inspiration of Mozart’s 
Minuet in the great G minor Quintet. Little relief from the tragic 
atmosphere is provided by the dark-toned Trio unless it be in 
some phases of contrast for first and second violins. 
The Adagio has a simple and idyllic tune of a siciliana-like nature 
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and tinged with melancholy. Decorative figures are given to the 
first violin above this, and one passage of these at the end of the 
development is curiously inscribed by Haydn “‘ per figuram retarda- 
tionis,”” meaning, according to Joachim, that “the figures of the 
violin are always a step behind the (accompanying) chords: it 
must be played dreamily and tenderly, not stiffly and coldly.” 
This direction the Roth Quartet do not, unfortunately, observe. 
The last movement, as in two other quartets of this Op. 20, is 
the form of a fugue, and in this case a fugue, on two subjects, one 
grave (first violin) and one of lighter character (viola). The 
reader will find a masterly account of the Haydn fugue; derived 
from Italian tradition and not from Bach, in Tovey’s fine article 
on the Haydn Quartets in “‘ Cobbett.” His fugues hint at “‘ the 
emotional and dramatic impulse which became so volcanic in 
Beethoven’s fugues ” and this example in the F minor Quartet 
represents “‘ a sublimation of emotion of almost tragic pathos.” 

The Minuet from No. 5 of Op. 76 in D major which occupies 
the spare side of the last record has a most remarkable and even 
sinister Trio in which the ’cello mutters away to itself sotto voce 
while the other instruments join in half fearfully. 

The Roth Quartet do not bring quite the same exquisite sense 
of style to this quartet as did the Pro Arte Quartet, nor is the 
tone of the leader as unfailingly beautiful as that of the other 
organization. The tragic elements are perhaps rather over- 
stressed. One would have liked a little lightening of the second 
subject of the First Movement and a good deal more light and 
shade in the Slow Movement. The other movements are 


beautifully played. Here is a performance only a little less good 
than that of the finest Haydn players to-day and more than 
good enough for most of us. The recording is full-toned and 
excellent and I welcome the clear division of two movements 
occurring on one side by a blank space with a run-through. 


Pasquier Trio: Minuet and Fugue (Haydn) and Fantasie 
No. 3 (Purcell). Columbia DX776 (4s.). 

The label on the Haydn side of this record cannot be considered 
as informative, but as the key is C major and Haydn wrote—I 
believe—only one string trio in this key one assumes it may be the 
third of the early divertimenti. The form of the otherwise rather 
obvious Minuet is curious, for the opening section is not repeated 
and there is no trio. The closely written little Fugue never 
gets far away from its clear-cut subject, and ends with a little 
Coda. Tovey speaks of the sprawling gawkiness of this work, 
but it is pleasant enough to listen to and the oddity of its form 
will not trouble many listeners. On the reverse is the third 
of Purcell’s lovely Fantasies of Three Parts in G minor, music 
with an opening section of grave and moving beauty, followed, 
according to the manner of the Fancy, by a quicker section. 
There is certainly no sprawling here but music highly organized 
in form and perfect in expression. 

I do not think that the Pasquier Trio have quite taken the 
measure of Purcell and certainly the quicker section is too heavily 
played, while there is a certain lack of finesse in the whole: but 
one is grateful for their recognition of Purcell’s genius and for 
their choice of this piece, the first of the Fantasies made generally 
available since the days of the N.G.S. 

The Haydn Fugue is well played, but the Minuet is without 
that polished shaping of the phrases the music needs. As recorded 
the tone of the violin is rather too keen once or twice, and the 
*cello a bit dry. 





Yvette Guilbert 

Yvette Guilbert was the sensation of the ’nineties with her 
yellow dress and long black gloves and her naughty songs. 

This year she came to London for one recital at the Grotrian 
Hall. Hundreds were turned away. So she gave another which 
packed the Wigmore Hall. She appears again on May 4. 

We salute her genius and her eternal youth, and pray that she 
is spending some of her time in the recording studios with 
Irene Aitoff, her perfect accompanist. One record in the English 
H.M.V. catalogue is not enough. Those who have heard her this 
Spring will want souvenirs. See to it, please, recording angels ! 
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SONGS 


There is a falling-off from the phenomenal burst of records 
last month, both in quality and quantity. Musically my most 
important record consists of Vocal Gems from Sullivan’s Patie:ice. 
This is by The Regal Light Opera Company with orchesira, 
which so far as I can hear is really a military band, thus per- 
petuating the vogue for ignoring the composer’s orchestration. 
However, one does not expect detail in a short selection, which 
gives a concise summary of Gilbert’s superlative caricature of 
the esthetic cult fastened on to Oscar Wilde. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR2Q403, 1s. 3d.) 

Raymond Newell is always welcome, though why he should 
choose two songs so recently recorded by Peter Dawson is a 
mystery. On a second hearing The Rivetter (Sievier and Arlen) 
still seems to me to be a good idea gone wrong ; the interest faces 
as soon as the idea is stated. On the other hand, the record 
should be bought for Mr. Newell’s outstanding performance of 
Ernest Longstaffe’s Where’s the Sergeant? In this spirited lament 
for the peace-time soldier, Mr. Longstaffe, that master of his 
genre, has done it again, and both he and Mr. Newell see to it 
that a popular song need not be monotonous. (Columbia 
DB1689, 2s. 6d.) 

Peter Dawson himself has chosen two numbers from the 
Hylton revue Swing is in the Air at the Palladium. Red, White 
and Blue wants the band, but the singer contrives to move us 
with And so it goes on, an ode to the Empire. Both songs are by 
Noel Gay of King’s Horses fame, both have orchestral accom- 
paniment with a male voice quartet, and the record, though not 
in any way outstanding, may be recommended to those who 
admire the singer (and who does not ?) and who want a reminder 
of the show. (H.M.V. B8558, 2s. 6d.) 

Stuart Robertson, Garda Hall, Webster Booth and Sam 
Costa with chorus and orchestra all contribute to a record called 
Theatreland at Coronation Time, a somewhat sanguine title, since 
already one of the shows represented has been withdrawn. 
However, the popularity of The Vagabond King outlives any West 
End production, while the record contains excellent performances 
of songs from Home and Beauty, Swing Along, Balalaika and others. 
Mr. Booth sings gloriously, Mr. Robertson defiantly, Miss Hall 
charmingly, while Mr. Costa contributes a fleeting reminiscence 
of a more sophisticated and yet oh so simple entertainment. 
Mention of Swing Along prompts me to ask again for records 
from Gavin Gordon, in my view one of the finest singers on the 
English stage to-day. (H.M.V. C2903, 4s.) 

The Salvation Army, whose records have their own special 
blue labels, surmounted by the words “‘ Blood and Fire,” have 
issued a record of For Our Transgressions by W. A. Hawley, sung 
by Songster Henry Kniveton (barytone) accompanied by 
Adjutant F. Grant, and To heal the broken heart He came by 
R. Slater, sung by Mrs. Adjutant J. Coulter (soprano) accom- 
panied by a sextet. (Regal-Zonophone MF271, 1s. 6d.) 

One or two important records have come to hand just before 
going to press. Lawrence Tibbett, reputed to be the highest 
paid singer in the world and shortly to appear at the Royal 
Opera in the new Goossens opera, sends over a foretaste of his 
art on H.M.V. DB3036 (6s.). It seems a pity that so fine a singer, 
whose recorded Wotan is gratefully remembered, should sing 
Fisher’s arrangement of the Largo movement from Dvo*fak’s 
Symphony (Goin’ Home). Here is a noble melody nobly sung, 
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MARCONIPHONE INTRODUCE FIRST 
‘MASTERGRAM’ 


New Instrument Combining 
Television, World Radio and 
Automatic Gramophone 


Triumphant Outcome of 50 Years’ 
Radio Research 


THERE has been speculation in the Home Entertainment 
‘ndustry for some time as to the introduction of an entirely 


new instrument called the “‘Mastergram” 


The mystery of 


the “Mastergram” has now been solved with the announce- 
ment of the Marconiphone Company’s new “All-In” model 
comprising Television, All-wave World Radio and Automatic, 


Electric Gramophone. 


The Marcon: “Mastergram” can 
ve truly described as the triumphant 
outcome of 50 years’ Radio research 
in Television, Sound Radio and the 
electrical reproduction of Gramo- 
phone music. This amazing new 
instrument is the logical develop- 
ment of the tremendous advances 
in Home Entertainment experienced 
since the beginning of this century. 
Since the introduction of the first 
hand-operatedGramophone, we have 
experienced in rapid succession, the 
great improvement of the electric 
Gramophone, the miracle of sound 
Radio and that greatest scientific 
wonder of our age — Television. 
Now the Marconiphone Company, 
with superb skill, have combined 
these 3 essentials of modern Home 
Entertainment in one attractive and 
compact piece of furniture. 

The rate of progress in recent 
years has been almost breath-taking. 
One wonders what the early Vic- 
torians, who had to content them- 
selves with amateurand often painful 
‘performances upon the piano and 
violin, would think of the marvels 
of our modern entertainment which 
we accept so nonchalantly 


Sees, Hears, Acts. 


The Marconi ‘‘Mastergram” sees, 
hears and acts. Indeed, it may be 
said to have eyes, ears and hands. 
On its Television side it gives you 
clear and detailed reception of the 
splendid Television programmes 
that are being broadcast daily by 
the B.B.C. ewsreels and current 
events will, in future, be seen as 
well as heard in every up-to-date 
home within the Television area. 

There is nothing elementary or 
experimental about these pictures. 
They are comparable with any good 
photograph or any cinema repro- 
duction.- The thrill of Television as 
the Marconiphone Company Have 
presented it to us, has to be experi- 
enced to be believed. It is uncann’ 
in its re luction of events wit! 
which it has, of course, no tangible 
connection 





World-wide Range. 


As an alternative to the Television 
entertainment it offers, you can have 
world-wide reception on its superb 
6-valve Superhet Radio equipment 
Here there are 4 wavebands to choose 
from, which place at your command 
en sy every worth-while Radio 

roadcast in the world including, of 
course, intriguing communication 
with aircraft an shipping. The 
Marconi “Mastergram’”’sees nothing 
extraordinary in switching on to 
America, Australia or other remote 
parts of the world 


For the Individualist. 


For the man who likes to choose 
his own music there 1s, in this 
same magical cabinet, the very 
latestin Electric, Automatic 
Gramophones; an intricate engineer- 
ing masterpiece which plays eight 
10-inch or 12-inch records in 
succession and repeats or rejects at 














15 YEARS AGO THIS WAS 
THE LAST WORD IN RADIO 














ALL-IN-ONE ENTERTAINMENT, 
LATEST MARCONIPHONE MASTERPIECE 








the touch of a switch. This section 
of the “Mastergram” thus provides 
about half an hour’s continuous 
music of your own choice. Many 
of the most popular operas, con- 
certos, sonatas, etc., have now been 
recorded by the principal gramo- 
phone record manufacturers in 
special sequence for use on auto- 
matic gramophones. These are 
termed “automatic couplings” and 
lists can be obtained from any record 
dealer. The Automatic Gramophone 
is, of course, particularly useful in 
maintaining dance music without 
the trouble of constantly changing 
records 


One of the most amazing things 
about the Marconi “Mastergram” 
is the skilful way in which so much 
has been successfully housed in a 
cabinet which is both beautiful and 
of convenient dimensions. The 
“Mastergram” is finished in fine 
walnut with handsome quarter 

panels on the front and lid. 

As a piece of furniture it 

would make a pleasing addi- 
tion to the most exclusive home. 


A WELCOME SURPRISE. 


Contrary to expectations, the 
“*Mastergram”’ is priced at a figure 
which compares very favourably 
with the recent cost of 0-gramo- 
phones. All ideas of it being 
primarily a rich man’s investment 
are removed by the extended pay- 
ment facilities which are available. 
The price is 120 guineas, and 








considering that it offers the home 
complete entertainment in every 
sense of the word it is, of course, a 
proposition which should receive 
immediate consideration from every 

— man, every club and every 
otel. 


The time has also come, surely, 
when an instrument such as this 
forms an essential part of the equip- 
ment of any business house, for 
there are many occasions during the 

r when information over the 

jo and the seproduction of 
current events in pictures and in 
sound would prove an asset to any 
business organisation. Furthermore, 
it is not difficult to conceive that an 
instrument such as this might be- 
come an all-important link with 
central authority in time of national 
emergency. 


The Marconiphone Company re- 
gard the “ Mastergram”’ almost as 
“finality” in Home Entertainment. 
In the matter of a mere 15 an 
Marconiphone Company have de- 
veloped this amazing Radio achieve- 
ment from the original little “‘ V.2” 
2-valve, crystal receiver which sold 
in thousands during the first days 
of public broadcasting. 


Full details of the Marconiphone 
** Mastergram” can be obtained by 
sending your name and address on 
the slip below to The Matconiphone 
Co. Ltd., Radio House, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1. 





CORONATION 
RECORDS 


> bod 
CORONATION 
MARCH (Ed. German) 
and the Guards Patrol 
Played by REG. BAND OF 
H.M.GRENADIER GUARDS 
DB1692 (2/6) 
ANTHEMS BEING 
SUNG in the ABBEY 
Coronation Anthem—I was Glad 
God Save the King DX541(4/-) 
Coronation Anthem—Thou Wilt 
Keep Him in Perfect Peace 
Nunc Dimittis, etc. DB215(2/6) 
Sung by Choir of Festival of 
English Church Music 


CORONATION 
TOAST ‘This England’ 


Played by DEBROY SOMERS 
BAND DX766 (4/-) 


LAND OF HOPE 
AND GLORY, and 
Song of the Grateful Heart 
Played by DEBROY SOMERS 
BAND with RAYMOND 
NEWELL, Baritone 

FB1589 (1/6) 


EMPIRE PAGEANT 
—Airs of the Empire 
Played by DEBROY SOMERS 
BAND DX681 (4/-) 


The Coronation Play 
‘MERRIE ENGLAND’ 
Sung by COLUMBIA LIGHT 
OPERA COMPANY, supervised 
by the Composer, Sir Edward 
German, Six Records, DB478-83 
in Free Art Portfolio, 15/- 


The CHANGING OF 
THE GUARD -ceremonia! 
With the Full Words of Command 
Played by REG. BAND OF 
H.M, GRENADIER GUARDS 


DX768 (4/-) 


for full list, ask for 
free SPECIAL 
CORONATION 
LEAFLET 


Prices not validin I.F.8. 


—— 
— 
— 
oa 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
—— 
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AT COVENT GARDEN— 





Sir THOMAS 


BEECHAM on. 

London Phil. Orch. 

DER FREISCHUTZ 
—Overture (Weber) 

In two parts LX6o1 (6/-) 


FRIEDMAN 
Pianoforte_ Solo 

MARCH MILITAIRE 
(Schubert). In two parts 


DB1688 (2/6) 
EGON PETRI 


Pianoforte Solos 
‘MOONLIGHT’ SONATA 
(Beethoven). In three parts 
CONCERT STUDY IN 
D FLAT (Liszt) 
LX602 & LX603 (6/- ea.) 


SZIGETI, Violin Solo 
(Magaloff at Piano) 
SONATA IN E MINOR 
(Mozart—K.304) 
Intwo parts LX604 (6/-) 


ROTH STRING 


QUARTET 


QUARTET IN F MINOR 
(Haydn—Op. 20, No. 5) 
Three records, LX608 to 
LX610 (6/- each) 


(Automatic-Coupling Records, LX 8322 to 
LX8324, price as above) 


GEORGES 


THILL, Tenor 


(With Violin Obbligato 
by Henry Merckel) 
MASS IN B MINOR— 
Benedictus (7. S. Bach) 
In two parts LB35 (4/-) 


AND 


DON PASQUALE — Sofi 
Beams the Light. 
DON GIOVANNI—To my 
Beloved, oh Hasten ! 
DB1690 (2/6 


IN VARIETY— 





LES ALLEN and 
LITTLE NORMAN 


A LITTLE CHAP WITH 
BIG IDEAS (Les Allen with 
Mrs. & Master Norman Allen) 
SLEEPY HEAD 

FB1667 (1/6) 


ALBERT W. 
KETELBEY Con. 


His Concert Orchestra 
(with Choral Effects) 
BEe.its AcROss THE MEADOW 
SANCTUARY OF THE HEART 
(Both Ketelbey) DX775 (4/-) 


RAWICZ & LAN- 
DAUER Piano Duettists 
CARMEN>~Selection (Bizet) 
FAUST—Waltz Variations 

(Gounod) ¥FB1669 (1/6) 


OLIVER WAKE- 
FIELD (At the Carlton 
Hotel, London) 
Humorous Monologues 
GARDENING — What to 
do with your Aspidistra 
MUCH ADO ABOUT 
LITTLE OR NOTHING 
FB1676 (1/6) 


TURNER LAYTON 
Tenor, at the Piano 

LITTLE COWBOY 

TIMBER FB1670 (1/6) 


THERE’S A SMALL 
HOTEL (from‘ On Your 
Toes’) 

NEW HEART FB1671(1/6) 


CARROLL 
GIBBONS (at the 


Savoy Hotel, London) 
Pianoforte Solos 


BUBBLING OVER 
MOONBEAMS DANCE 
FB1677 (1/6) 


ASK FOR MAY LIST IN TWO COLOURS 


Columbia 


or send Post-card to Columbia 
Graphophone Co., Ltd. 
Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1 
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but the{composer thought it went better on the orchestra. 
Alexander Smallems conducts the a i t. On the 
reverse, Mr. Tibbett sings the popular On the Road to Mandalay 
(Kipling-Speaks). This has not arrived for review, but ought 
to be magnificent. 

Irene Eisinger is an engaging little soprano, who has charmed 
us in the very different surroundings at Glyndebourne and the 
Adelphi. She is admirably suited to the vocal arrangements 
of Johann Strauss’ Annen Polka and Aquarellen Waltz, here recorded 
on H.M.V. Cago6 (4s.). An orchestra accompanies, and the 
whole effect is quite enchanting. 

Comic opera, seldom happy in contemporary London, is 
trying again with Offenbach’s Grand Duchess and Lehar’s Paganini. 
Here is a vocal selection from the latter with Dennis Noble 
and Ima Souez in the solos. It is good to have Miss Souez 
back again, and even if this is not another Merry Widow, it is 
pleasant enough. As is to be expected, the violin has a good 
deai to do. (H.M.V. Ca2goa, 4s.) 

Lastly, there are the Comedy Harmonists, always welcome 
anc ever fresh. This time it is Kreisler’s Liebesleid (Die Liebe 
Kommt, Die Liebe Geht, arr. Marischka) and Dvorak’s Humoreske 
(Eine Kleine Friihlingsweise, arr. Lengsfelded). (H.M.V. B8562, 
gs. 6d.) Here is peace even for the wicked. R. W. 


BAND RECORDS 


The latest record by the Parlophone Company’s Massed 
Military Bands (No. F746) is not, I think, quite up to the 
standard set by some of its predecessors. The tone is not quite 
so rich and full and is rather more ‘‘ gramophony.’’ Nevertheless 
Belphegor and Wellington are two first-rate marches, they are well 
played, and judged by any ordinary standards the recording 
is good. 

The Coldstream Guards Band plays a couple of Coronation 
marches on H.M.V. B8556—Coronation Bells by Partridge and 
Royal Cavalcade by Ketelbey. In both cases it is the instrumenta- 
tion which impresses me most favourably. The “ tunes” are 
not the sort that errand-boys will be whistling during the next 
few months, but the marches are well constructed. The playing 
is excellent and the recording is good without being super- 
latively so. 

The Coldstream Guards Band is also responsible for a 
Colonial Medley (H.M.V. B8557). Many people will be glad: to 
have a record of such airs as The Maple Leaf for ever, O Canada, 
Advance, Australia !, God defend New Zealand, and the South African 
Sarie Marais. The playing, again, is excellent and the recording 
is better than in the last-mentioned record. Again I am pleased 
with the instrumentation. 

Another Coronation issue is Regal-Zono MRa2qi1. This is 
another record made at the Leicester Brass Band Festival, 
1937, and, like its predecessors, it is excellent. Everyone knows 
the Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte and in this 
arrangement by Riviere it sounds very imposing and effective. 
On the reverse is the March of the Herald (Nicholls). This is 
not so well known but sounds well and gives plenty of scope 
to the great weight of tone produced by these massed bands. 

My last record is a special Salvation Army issue (Regal-Zono 
MF270). Major Jakeway conducts the Clapton Congress 
Hall Band in Onward to Conquer and Adjutant Eric Ball con- 
ducts the same band in Forward to the Fight. These are two 
tuneful and spirited marches. I think the band is a little better 
in the latter than in the former. 

Soon after I had dispatched the above reviews to the London 
Office two more records arrived enveloped in gay red, white and 
blue jackets and with special Coronation labels containing 
portraits, in colour, of the King and Queen. 

The titles are London Bridge, the familiar March by Eric Coates, 
Vivat! George the King by Peter Rex (Rex 9025), Elgar’s Land 
of Hope and Glory, and the old Coronation Bells march by Partridge 
(Rex go25). All are played by the Band of H.M. Welsh 
Guards. My comments on these records are reserved until 
next month. W. A. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Conchita Supervia (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra: La rosa 
Oriental (Ramon Espigul) and Lamento Borincano (R. 
Hernandez, arr. A. Brito) ; sung in Spanish. Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20336 (10 in., 4s.). 


Spanish songs seem popular this month. Those to whom 
their melodies and rhythms appeal will doubtless give the present 
pair a friendly hearing. They seem neither better nor worse 
than the majority of their kind and have the advantage of being 
presented by a supreme interpreter of them, the lamented 
Conchita Supervia. The recordings are bright and clear and 
quite faithful to the voice. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra : Love’s Feast (Liebes- 
feier) (Nicolaus Lenau-Felix Weingartner) and Silk Skies 
—serenade (F. W. Rust); sung in German. Parlophone 
R2330 (1oin., 2s. 6d.). 

Weingartner’s setting of Nicolaus Lenau’s short poem Liebes- 
Jeier makes a stylish little song ; musically the other song recorded 
here is of considerably less interest. Few readers whom this 
record will interest will be unfamiliar by now with Herr Groh’s 
normally attractive voice and style; in these recordings his 
voice sounds unusually baritonal. The slow tempo tends to 
make Liebesfeier sound unduly solemn and the organ in the 
accompaniment stresses the solemnity ; whereas, though Lenau 
was a gloomy poet, on this occasion he was writing of a joyous 
festival. Both songs are well recorded. 


Germaine Lubin (soprano) with piano: Cantate de la 
Pentecéte (Bach - Sylvain-St. Etienne) and Tristesse 
(Chopin-Litvinne) ; sung in French. Parlophone E11318 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Germaine Lubin must surely be the only prima donna who, 
on the occasion of her debut at Covent Garden, caused the 
holding up of the start of the opera for fifty minutes through 
having a severe hemorrhage of the nose. Her record has reached 
me on the morning after this trying ordeal, from which she 
emerged with flying colours ; I wish for her sake that her gramo- 
phone debut here could have been made with a record likely to 
have a wider appeal than the present one. 

Both the excerpt from the Bach cantata for Whitsun and the 
Chopin item confirm what I concluded from her performance 
in Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe Bleue, that she is a stylish artist with 
a beautiful voice, quite free from that touch of nasality and 
keenness which spoils the voices of so many of her fellow country- 
women for English ears. I have referred to the Chopin item ; 
hitherto I have known it only as a pianoforte piece, and while 
I may be wrong I assume that Tristesse is one of those vocal 
“‘ arrangements ”’ which seem the fashion nowadays. It is quite 
pleasant to listen to, whatever its origin may be. 

I feel bound to refer to the curious and extremely irritating 
surface noise of my copy, lest a few pressings similarly cursed 
should find their way on to the market. I cannot believe 
Parlophone would sponsor a record with this as an inherent 
fault and assume that my copy is merely exhibiting a rather 
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freakish anomaly. The noise suggests the gentle rubbing of 
sandpaper or the buzz of insects or a faint, persistent type of 
“ atmospherics.” I have come across this fault at times on other 
records, of various makes, and have known the nuisance to 
disappear after repeated playing ; but never before has it been 
so pronounced. Let us hope it is limited to a few review pressings. 
The voice is well and clearly recorded ; the piano accompani- 
ments are rather dull by comparison. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra : Sei gepriesen, 
du lauschige Nacht (‘“ Be praised, thou peaceful night ”’) 
from Der Landstreicher (‘‘ The vagabond ”’) (Ziehrer) 
and O Wien, mein liebes Wien (‘‘ O Vienna, my beloved 
Vienna ’’) from Der Fremdenfiihrer (“ The tourist guide’’) 
(Ziehrer) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1557 (10 in., 4s.). 

In those far-off days before the Great War the music of Ziehrer 
vied with that of Johann Strauss in popularity and the consump- 
tion of many a Wiener Schnitzel proceeded to the seductive strains 
of a graceful Ziehrer waltz. Like Strauss, Ziehrer also composed 
operettas, and his style was very similar to Johann’s. The two 
operetta songs that Mme. Schumann has chosen are very agree- 
able specimens. The titles may seem strange to the reader, but 
if he tries over the record he is more than likely to find that both 
tunes are very familiar ; also that the singer’s customary easy, 
stylish singing and naturally beautiful voice make both songs 
extremely attractive. Mme. Schumann has been unable to resist 
the temptation to slip a little bird-warbling into one of them ; 

I hope this will not develop into a regular habit. Once now and 

then is sufficient. The recording is very good and since many 

enjoy light vocal music the record should achieve a popular 
success. 


Luigi Fort (tenor) with orchestra : Il mio tesoro intanto (“ To 
my beloved, oh hasten!”) from Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
and Serenata (‘“‘ Com’ é gentil ’’—‘* Soft beams the light ’’) 
from Don Pasquale (Donizetti); sung in Italian. Col. 
DB 1690 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Donizetti was an excellent composer of light operas; his 
Don Pasquale is one of his best. It was given at Covent Garden 
in 1920 with Graziella Pareto as the heroine and it will have been 
revived once more before this notice is published. Don Giovanni 
will also be heard at Glyndebourne in a month or so. Luigi Fort 
has chosen the tenor’s plum from each of these works for his 
latest record. 

There is a considerable difference between Jl mio tesoro and 
Com’ é gentil ; they are alike, however, in being extremely melodious, 
in having words of little or no poetic value, and in demanding 
singing of a very high order to do them justice. Com’ é gentil calls 
for a subdued chorus and loses considerably in charm when this 
is lacking, as is the case in the present instance. There was an 
excuse for the omission of chorus in acoustic recordings ; nowadays 
there is none. 

To me this is the most satisfactory record that Luigi Fort has 
yet given us ; I can now begin to understand why he has acquired 
an excellent reputation in his own country. Here he sings smoothly 
and easily ; the vocal quality is most pleasing ; there is none of 
the self-consciousness of which I formerly complained ; the style, 
if not irreproachable, is thoroughly sound. The recording is 
excellent and, despite the absence of chorus from the Serenata, I 
commend this little record very cordially. 


Georges Thill (tenor) with orchestra, violin obbligato by 
Henry Merckel: Benedictus from Mass in B minor 
(J. S. Bach); sung in Latin. Col. LB35 (10 in., 4s.). 

If the entire performance here could be rated as highly as the 
recording this would be an almost perfect record. Unfortunately 
M. Thill is not the ideal singer for the solo. There is a tightness 
in his upper notes and his voice has neither the requisite flexibility 
nor timbre to do the music full justice. He is an admirable and 
versatile artist but there is a limit to his versatility. His earlier 
record of two Bach chorales revealed his weaknesses ; this one 
does so too, though not perhaps to the same extent. 
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*Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano: Lys Natt, Op. 70, No. 3 (Benzon-Grieg) and Der 
gynger en baat paa Bolge, Op. 69, No. 1 (Benzon-Grieg). 
sung in Norwegian. H.M.V. DA1515 (10 in., 4s.). 

I make no pretence at criticizing this record ; I do not know the 
songs and what little I once knew of Norwegian has almost com. 
pletely evaporated : still, I know that Lys natt means Light night. 
Granting the soundness of the singer’s interpretations, the record 
should be very welcome to those who are familiar with the songs, 
The voice does not thrill me as a good many other voices can do, 
but I recognize and pay homage to its matchless beauty. Mme, 
Flagstad has a very able colleague at the piano ; the recording js 
superb. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with orchestra: Eres tu—bvolero 
(‘It is you ”) (Miguel Sandoval) and Quisiera olvidar tus 
ojos—tango) (“If I could forget your eyes”’) (Sandoval. 
Albeniz); sung in Spanish. H.M.V. DAr295 (10 in., 4s.), 

The increasing number of recordings by Gigli of songs of the 
light and popular type is a sure sign that there is a consider ible 
market for such records. His present vocal version of the familiar 

tango by Albeniz is the second one to appear in the course of a 

few months. It takes the form of a song of parting, is rather 

melancholy, and is sung with due restraint. By way of contrast 
the other song is a rollicking affair and is sung with great gusto, 

Both are well-recorded. The orchestra is not devoid of castanets 

and the guitar, played by an excellent guitarist, is well to the fore. 

Those who enjoy La Paloma and El Relicario will probably find these 

songs very enjoyable. 


Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with Milan Symphony Orchestra under 
Ugo Tansini : Hymn to the sun from Le coq d’or (Rimsky- 
Korsakov) and Come scoglio immoto resta from Cosi 
fan tutte (Mozart) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone E11317 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Among opera singers of the younger generation Lina Pagliughi 
is regarded as the leading coloratura. Listening to her broadcasts, 
notably a performance in I puritani some time last year, I can 
appreciate the high esteem in which she is held, but so far only 
her excellent Ardon gl’incensi convinces me gramophonically that 
I am listening to an artist of uncommon merit. 

Both the new recordings are good, without quite reaching the 
high level of Ardon gl’incensi. The queen’s song from Le cog d’or 
lacks that supreme cleanness and perfection of vocal line which is 
characteristic of a coloratura de luxe. It is an interesting recording, 
for it is perhaps the most complete one ever made and the quaint, 
fascinating orchestral accompaniment is well reproduced. I prefer 
the air for Fiordiligi from Cosi fan tutte, though an outstanding 
performance calls for a voice of almost freakish range. Rather 
more dramatic fervour would have brought out Mozart’s 
deliberate extravagances better. 


Gaetano Azzolini (bass) and Giulio Fregosi (baritone) with 


orchestra: Cheti, cheti, immantinente from Don 
Pasquale (Donizetti); sung in Italian. Parlophone 
E11319 (12 in., 4s.). 

Cheti, cheti, immantinente begins the long, delightful buffo duet 
between Pasquale and Malatesta which occurs in the third act 
of Donizetti’s sparkling opera buffo. It immediately precedes the 
serenade, of which there is also a record this month. There are 
other records of the serenade and also of Norina’s air and the 
famous Norina-Malatesta duet ; those with money to spend may 
be reminded that H.M.V. have recorded the opera in full. 

The present recording is adequate, though not all it might be 
when compared with the best recordings of to-day. Nor is the 
singing remarkable for its elegance. However, the performance 
is a very live one ; the artists are evidently quite at home in their 
parts and they should have little difficulty in pleasing the listener 
who is willing to be entertained and not too bent on criticizing. 
The music represents Donizetti at his best, and at his best he is 
as brilliant as the great Rossini himself. 
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Nancy Evans (contralto) with Myers Foggin at the piano: 
Zigeunerlieder, Op. 103: (i) He! Zigeuner, (ii) Hoch- 
getiirmte Rimaflut, (iii) Wisst ihr wann mein Kind- 
chen, (iv) Lieber Gott, du weisst, (v) Brauner Bursche 
fihrt zum Tanze, (vi) Réslein dreie, (vii) Kommt dir 
manchmal in den Sinn, and (viii) Rote Abendwolken 
(Brahms) ; and An die Nachtigall (Hélty-Brahms) ; sung 
in German. Decca X165 and 166 (12 in., 4s. each). 

The Zigeunerlieder which comprise Brahms’s Opus 103 were 
written for vocal quartet and piano ; here they are presented as 
contralto solos. The odd side of X166 is filled with the fourth song 
from Opus 46. 


[he young singer has a voice of remarkably fine quality. She 


handles fairly long phrases without difficulty, displays a careful 
regard for rhythm, and is not devoid of interpretative powers, 


SECOND 


A DEBUSSY GROUP 


L’aprés-midi d’un faune. Two Nocturnes: Nuages and 
Fétes. Iberia. 


These impressionist works may not captivate everybody, but I 


hope there is no music-lover who does not find a good part of 


Debussy’s art refreshing, piquantly stimulating. How few strong 
followers he has had! That, to my mind, is the most remarkable 
thing about the movement. The power of suggestion could, 
perhaps, no further go; Debussy seems to have said almost all 
that can be said in his genre. Revolt: what is its value ? That 
would make a good study: each generation (it would seem) 
misunderstands the last, and flees from it: romanticism fled (but 
not too soon to miss giving us masterpieces of mixed breeding) 
from what it conceived as formalism ; impressionism fled from 
romanticism’s dramatic excesses (poor Liszt!); and in turn 
other isms flee from the isms that fled from impressionism. Big 
fleas and little fleas: the one sure thing is the infinitum. At 
present, where are we ? How profitable it would be to stand 
still long enough to find out ; but who is going to cry “‘ Stop! ” 
as the B.B.C. voice does to the traffic in Jn Town To-night? “I 
stopped, and I looked, and I listened.”” But with so much to hear, 
listening is becoming a lost art (for sure and certain proof, pray 
attend local cinemas, passim). 

Blessings on Debussy, say I. Remember his dates—1862-1918. 
To many good things an end was put in that latter year. Race, 
environment, a gift of imagination, made him what he was. A 
brief characterization might say, further, that his music, with its 
aristocratic bearing, its shunning of the exuberances which are 
commonplace, its essential restraint, its logic and balance, 
manifests typical Gallic qualities. 

As in all Second Reviews, I take some representative recordings 
—not necessarily all that have ever been made, but sufficient 
to give a good choice to a variety of listeners. 


Prélude 4 l’aprés-midi d’un faune: Straram Orchestra, 
Columbia DX279 ; Opéra-Comique Orchestra (Cloez), 
Parlophone E10686 ; Albert Hall Orchestra (Ronald), 
H.M.V. D1128; Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski), 
H.M.V. D1768. 

Symbolism was the parallel movement in literature. Mal- 
larmé’s ideal was to suggest, not to name—to build up an image 
which the listener shall have the peculiar pleasure of guessing, 
bit by bit. His Eclogue (1876) which brought forth Debussy’s 
music was illustrated by Manet. Gosse’s translation is best 
known. There is also an excellent one by Aldous Huxley, in 
Van Doren’s Anthology of World Poetry (now being remaindered 
cheaply, I see). The faun, ‘“‘a simple, sensuous, passionate 
being,” wonders vaguely what were his experiences with the 
nymphs, or whether they were real at all. Will a lily from the 
garden behind the red-rose trellis recall them? No. “ The 
sun is warm, the grasses yielding ; and he curls himself up again, 
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though these are not yet fully developed. Now and then she is 
inclined to spoil the end of a phrase by lowering the voice too 
much or not giving due weight to a final consonant. She makes 
quite a good job of the gipsy songs, with their taking melodies 
and well-marked rhythms, 

My initial dislike of her An die Nachtigall wore off and I now 
think that only a very experienced artist could do appreciably 
better. There is much beauty in the music, but I have yet to be 
convinced that this is a good setting of Hélty’s verses ; in her 
failure to make anything of the final Entfleuch, entfleuch! Miss Evans 
has my sympathy. 

The voice is well recorded. Mr. Foggin is an admirable pianist, 
but his instrument has not always recorded well ; it is distinctly 
poor in Rote Abendwolken. 

H. F. V. L. 


REVIEWS 


after worshipping the efficacious star of wine. . . .”” The music 
is a means of dream-transportation: no more. I know few 
happier recallings than my first hearing of L’aprés-midi. The 
faun’s flute evokes a subtler magic even than Mozart’s. The 
music, to me, is particularly touched with nostalgia: we all 
have dream countries that we seek when the world presses (and 
when, I venture to say, we are nearest to finding our true selves). 
In a hundred and ten bars Debussy performed one of the loveliest 
feats of invention in all music. 

But we all dream differently. Something of the personal 
quality of your dream or mine will be found in every one of these 
recordings, in which (as in every recording whatever) more than 
the mere reproduction-quality must be considered. The music’s 
the thing! 

First of all, how lambent must be the flute’s tone, how tenderly 
must the other wood-wind’s breath speak of vanished joys. 
Columbia’s quality strikes me first, in that article. The Albert 
Hall Orchestra’s flute seems more matter-of-fact : the sun is not 
so cordial. Philadelphia’s spaciously speaking flute seems to be 
mirroring itself in a lake. Harps have found their place in the 
recording sun by this time. The modern fullness of this recording, 
though, is a little too life-like (to my ear) to be entirely dream- 
like—you see the dilemma. For the full-scale sweep and swirl, 
the effulgence of the whole garden’s perfume, the Philadelphia ; 
for perhaps an even subtler fragrance, at moments, the Straram, 
which is a satisfying 4s. worth, and would be even at 6s. By the 
way, I did not know until the other day that M. Straram was 
dead. I wondered why we had no more records from the 
excellent orchestra of that name. 


” 


Nuages : Lamoureux (Wolff), Polydor 66989; Paris Con- 
servatoire (Gaubert), Columbia DBo9656 ; Philadelphia 
(Stokowski), H.M.V. DB1614; Symphony Orchestra 
(Coppola), D1691. 

This is the first of the three Nocturnes, which came out before 
the end of the century, and before the main piano works. I 
very much hope there may not be any who cannot respond to 
the hints of this luminous music, even though it has not the clear 
tunes and -obvious shaping of the Faun. In another place a 
collaborator and I have likened these works to Francis Thompson’s 
visions in The Hound of Heaven, and to those of which Blake said : 
** Ts it not reasonable to suppose that we can create by the working 
of the mind forms stronger, clearer and more moving than 
anything produced by nature ? If not, what is the imagination 
for, and what in heaven’s name is the use of art ?”’ 

Nuages has values of colour-diversity, of decoration and all 
that, in the mind of this marvellous man, corresponded to 
the light-values of the realists who caught a glinipse of a subject 
in some special condition of light and atmosphere, and painted 
what that told them about it. A partial art, we see: but who, 
knowing Westminster from his daily pilgrimage past Big Ben, 
would lose missed Manet’s impression of it in paint ? Debussy’s 
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clouds remind us that the French know, as well as we, that 

“unchanging aspect of the sky, with the slow, melancholy 
passing of clouds dissolving in a grey vagueness tinged with 
white.”” We leave till summer the gaiety of Fétes. Bruneau 
found a good word, when he spoke of “ an orchestra enveloped 
as it were in cotton-wool these pictures which recall memories 
of the strange, delicate, vibrant Nocturnes of Whistler’s. . . .” The 
scoring is for the usual orchestra, but with cor anglais, an extra 
bassoon, and a harp, and without trumpets or trombones, the 
only brass being the horns, that can so happily make the best 
of both worlds—of wood and brass. Debussy’s methods were 
highly revolutionary: yet what a healthful upset was his! 
Nowadays the upsets do not seem to settle down again into meaning. 

No music, I think, is more difficult to record to fine satisfaction, 
for the recording may do so much to change the sheen of the 
playing. The Gaubert record catches one sheen, the Phily 
another. I like, for these grey clouds, the latter. The Coppola 
and Wolff both give good facts, but less atmosphere, as J catch 
the emanations. The tone-quality is definitely superior in the 
new H.M.V. to the old. Clarity is important, and the com- 
bination of that with atmosphere causes me to plump for the 
Phily this time. 


Fétes : Lamoureux (Wolff), Polydor 66990; Philadelphia 
(Stokowski), H.M.V. E507; Paris Conservatoire (Gaubert), 
Columbia 9657 ; Milan S.O. (Ferrero), Parlophone R2ogg. 

This is the second Nocturne. The latest recording was reviewed 
by A. R. in September 1935. He found it “lively but not 
subtle,” the details much more clear than in the Polydor and 

H.M.V. discs. Here we need a very different atmosphere— 

that of festivity, real enough at the back of the mind, and im- 

pressionistic on the surface of it—with vibrations, flashes of 

light, “‘luminous dust participating in the cosmic rhythm.” All 
of which may mean much or little to the individual listener ; 
but they meant a whole world of new tonal adventure to Debussy. 

I agree, on the whole, with A. R. The 1928 Phily, though of 

splendid body, seems to lack gaiety of colour. It is a wee bit 

murky. Polydor is rather muzzy, too, though it has some 
individual colour strokes that I enjoy. I am not quite so fond 
of the Columbia pace, and there is a trumpet stumble near the 
end of side 1 ; but I like the quality. Otherwise Columbia works 
up the best excitement at the climax, but it is a bit shrilly recorded. 
The orchestra here includes three timps, cymbals and a snare- 
drum, in addition to an extra flute, harp and bassoon, and the 
cor anglais. The Milan record is about as good a half-crown’s 
worth of Debussy as one could wish. I don’t think it is necessary 
to pay the extra money for the others, though some would care 
for the 4s. worth of Columbia so well that the extra eighteenpence 
would be gladly given. The Milan people give me a sound 
festival spirit. By the way, their conductor, Signor Willy 

Ferrero, was a boy prodigy. Born in U.S.A. in 1906, he started 

conducting at six, and I remember the pre-war interest of 

psychologists in his mental processes. 
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Iberia: Paris Conservatoire (Coppola), H.M.V. DB4974, 5, 6. 
Royal Philharmonic (Klenau), Columbia L1999, 2000, 
2001. 

The music dates from 1907, and carries further the combina- 
tion of mood-and-scene-painting which was the fullest expression 
of the composer’s wonderful evocative powers. Debussy was a 
really great man—not every moment, I grant: but compare 
him with any past experimenters, or those of to-day, and note 
what happened to their work. If Debussy has left few followers, 
it is only partly because he summed up so completely the musical 
side of an art “‘ movement.” It is also because he happened to 
be the right man, and, within his scope, a great man. Others 
could have caught the light from Impressionism, but nobody 
else made the torch burn so brightly. Now, it has gone out, 
and little farthing candles have not filled the world with light. 
Here and there a blaze, but no Coronation chain of bonfires 
makes us glory in musical composition, as an art exploring 
imaginative depths not touched before. 


Iberia (No. 2) contains three pictures: Par les rues et par /es 
chemins (In the streets and byways) ; Les parfums de la nuit (Odours 
of the night) ; and Le matin d’un jour de féte (Morning of a festival 
day). What was Debussy’s combination-scheme ? I note that 
my friend Sydney Grew, for the British Musician, found some 
phrases of Malherbe’s, the critic. He saw Debussy as endeavour- 
ing ‘‘ to translate visual impressions for the ear, to amalgamate 
the sensations of sight with those of hearing.” Malherbe says: 
‘“* He wishes to make us see what he makes us hear. Melocy, 
with its infinite diversity of rhythm, corresponds to the numerous 
lines which make up a design, and the orchestra is a vast paletie 
to which each instrument contributes a colour. The painter 
delights in the opposition of keys, in the play of light and shade, 
and the musician amuses himself with the shock of unexpected 
dissonances and the blending of unusual timbres.” Very 
different shocks from some of those we get nowadays ! 


. 


Manuel de Falla sees the composer as musing over “ en- 
trancing Andalusia.”’ First, the village quietness and the little 
sounds that break it so comfortably. There is “a kind of 
sevillana—the generic theme of the work—which seems to float 
in a clear atmosphere of scintillating light. In the second move- 
ment we fall under the intoxicating spell of Andalusian nights.” 
The finale is the festival spirit incarnate—more than the real 
sounds of the instruments and the dancing. 


The expert in Spanish music might have a word to say about 
that. I, no expert there, delight in the warmth of both re- 
cordings, and find little to prefer in one conductor’s work over 
that of the other. Early in 1936 I found the Coppola recording 
a refined, rich production. The years have brought out hidden 
magic in the colouring, and so after my hour of delightful 
wandering I feel that Coppola, on that score, carries off the 
particular honours, in this regard of brightness and sheen. 

W. R. A. 
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The Finest Coronation List 





Artists Wisin all over the 


world fo entertain you 








Singers You Will Want to Hear During 
Covent Garden Coronation Opera Season 








LINA PAGLIUGHI, Soprano 


Le Coq d’Or—Hymn to the Sun ... +) ELI3I7 
Cosi Fan Tutte—Come scoglio immoto...; (4/-) 


GAETANO AZZOLINI, Bass 
and GIULIO FREGOSI, Baritone 


Don Pasquale—Comic Duet : es —_ E319 
In Two Parts (Both sung in Italian) . (4/-) 


HERBERT E. GROH, Tenor 


Love’s Feast (Weingartner—Lenau) ... «+» 2330 
Silk Skies, Serenade (F. W. Rust)... «-S @/6) 
(Both sung in German) 


Great 


Instrumental 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA, 
> eeiew (The Late) 


La Rosa Oriental -- | (Both sung | RO20336 
Lamento Borincano ... ..} inSpanish) § (4/-) 


GERMAINE LUBIN. Soprano 


Tristesse -| (Both sung | E1318 
Cantate de la Pentecote an inFrench) } (4/-) 


F. OLLENDORFF,, Bass 


Don Giovanni (Mozart)— | RO20337 
Act |: Madamina. In Two Parts wep (4/-) 
(Sung in Italian) 


Celebrities — 





TEMIANKA, 
Master of the Violin 


Chant de ) 

Roxane | E1132! 

Romance, Op.23; (4/-) 
(Szymanowski) ) 


Larghetto ) 
(Handel) eon 
Habane 4/-) 


ra, 
Op. a (Sarasate) ) 


EDITH LORAND and Her 


iennese Orchestra 
Le Coq d’Or—Hymn to the Sun... -+ | R2331 
Eugen Oregin—Selection _... ood w+} (2/6) 


HARRY ROY and His Orchestra 
Rhapsody in Blue panini \ £11320 
In Two Parts... on eee «} (4/-) 


MARCEL PAL orm Organ 


Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No.5 1 
(Rachmaninoff 
Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3 (Rachmaninoff ) ey 


F763 
(1/6) 








Melody, Song and Laughter from These Artists 








IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 
On Two Pianos, with String Bass 


and Drums 
Rhythmic Revels—in Two Parts ... .. F753 (1/6) 
Intro.: Sheik of Araby; Margie; Beautiful Doll ; 
Lonesome and Sorry ; Who's Sorry Now?; 
Everybody Loves My Baby. 


THE RHYTHM ROGUES 
(Under the direction of Ivor Moreton & Dave Kaye) 


Head Over Heels .+» | F770 
Harbour Lights (Vocal by Wor Moreton) _ .) (1/6) 


RONALD ‘FRANKAU, the Witty 


In the Coloni | R2332 





and penance (2/6) 
And Let Who Will be Good . 
With MONTE CRICK at the Piano 


98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 


‘HUTCH’ 
at the Piano 


I Need You ‘ F759 
Broken-Hearted at (1/6) 
Clown ... 


Gentine, ) 
My Love | F740 
All Alone Vie (1/6) 


nna) 


PATRICIA R ROSSBOROUGH, 


Piano Selections 
That Girl from Paris—Selection : | F761 
Come up Smiling—Selection .. ind wd (1/6) 


OLLY OAKLEY, Banjo 


Nigger Town 


hein F765 
Camptown Carnival... 


JS (6) 


RE 


The Coronation Spirit — 
DANCE! (1/6 Series) 


HARRY ROY and His Speenestre 


Swing isin the Air, 


x-Trot 
Red, White and | F77\ 


Blue, Fox-Trot 











When the Trum- 
pet Started 
Crooning, 

Fox-Trot 

Julietta, Cay 

Waltz” ese 4 


NAT GONELLA and 
; His Georgians 


Swing That Music, ) 
Fox- Trot 

Jes’ Watch’ ully F754 
Lazy, Slow Fox- 
Trot ul 


- F772 





Two-Gun Dan, *) 
Fox-Trot 

Blues bea Coward, 
Slow Fox-Trot a 


- F755 


EDDIE CARROLL and 
the Casani Club Orchestra 


In the Sweet Long 
Ago, Fox-Trot ... 
Moonlight and }. F773 
Shadows, | 
Fox-Trot 


Summer Night, ) 
Fox-Trot 

Love and Learn, F774 
Fox-Trot 


VICTOR SILVESTER and 


His Ballroom Orchestra 


I Can’t Believe it’s Lsptead Waltz vol ep 

Maybe, Quick-Step : ae 736 
Among the Stars, Waltz oe aut F757 
Floating on a Bubble, Slow Fox-Trot ... Pe 








New Swing-Style Series 
DUNCAN WHYTE and His Orch. 


No. 17 Hot and Anxious, Fox-Trot . | R2338 
No. 18 Pennies from Heaven, Fox- Trot* f (2/6) 
(*Vocal Refrain by Duncan Whyte) 
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songs & Ballads 
” Se ‘ ee 
Heniamine Chigli a Pe Bo a 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 
? anuld Sorges your eyes; Is it you? }DA 1295 With Orchestral Accompaniment 
n nis . 
a Sei gepriesen du —a Nacht (Ziehrer) 7 


(‘‘ Der Landstreicher 


) <]- | DA.1557 
Eis a ibbet L ‘Mh i 


With Orch. Accom. Con. : Alexander Smallens > 
On the Road to Mandalay (Kipling-Speaks) DB.3036 , 
Goin’ Home (Fisher) } eler aAWwscelt 
( oe With Orchestra and Male Quartet 
‘rene ( — unger Red, White and Blue (Noel Gay) } 
With Orch ' i So it goes on 8.8553 
7 rchestral Accompaniment (Both from ‘* Swing is in the Air ’’) J 


Annen Polka (Strauss) 
Aquarallen Waltz (Strauss) }c.2906 











ey & Instrumental 





hatin. Je J oscanint Alfred tel 


NT gonducted by Arco Toscan York Papillons (Butterflies), Cp. 2 (Schumann) DA.1442-43 


Siegfried Idyll (Wagner) - - DB.2920-21 
“4 Te j 
& Heston) comenade TCH. 
—"Ynace ‘an AACTEWSRL 
Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
(oda Op ss Major (Chopin) }0B.3134 “Aida” Ballet Suite (Verdi) - - + ©2899 


Light Symphony Cid: 


Conducted by the Composer 
Summer Days Suite (Eric Coates) - - C.2901 


Symph Cu Y Chel eslta 


Conducted by Walter Goehr 
Austrian Peasant Dances (arr. Max Schoncherr) C.2905 


The Constant Lambert String Oxchestea 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 


“* Capriol ’’ Suite (Peter Warlock) ) 
(1) Basse-Dance (2) Pavane. (3)Tordion. f C2904 
(4) Bransles. (S) Piros-en-l’air. (6) Mattachims. 














e New Connoisseur Records 
Derge Koussevityhy 


and The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


** Romeo and Juliet ’’ Overture \pp. 3165 (Conclusion) 
Parts | and 2 (Tchaikovsky) / ** Love of the Three Oranges ’’ (Prokofieff) »DB.3167 
Parts 3 aad 4 DB.3166 Op. fe March and Scherzo 


U set § te niallsilee 


With Chamber Orchestra 
Conducted by Walter Goehr 


Cinead, a7) Alag stad 


Piano accompaniment by tn McArthur 
Album No. 276 


Concores in D Major for Pianoforte _ “Yi ceies} Op. 70, No. 3 (Bright Night) 
al i mecca a ed 7 Der Gynger en Bad Pa Bolge, Op. 69, No. | }DA.ISI5 


art) 
Fantasia in D Minor, K.397 (Mozart) 


eg 
_ Automatic Couplings DB.8286-89 (There goes boat on the Waves) 








toe Recor 
108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.! 
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CORONATIO§R—D. 
IELG| 


Fanfares (H. Menges) 
o(Shakespeare) 
God Save the King 
All profits from aid will b 
st Func 


B.B.C. SYMPHEHES” 
Sir Adrian Bo 
Cororation March ( 
Imperial March (Elg 


God Save the King 
(a) Rule Britannia, @enadiers 


THE BAND OLE 
Conducted by Wir 


Royal Cavalcad 
Coronation Bell 
Colonial Medley. ? 
Intro. : Canada—" 
Australia—‘' Advance 
Part 2. 1 New 
** God Defend New Z# 
South Africa—'* Sarit 


“* ENGLAND IND” 


A Pageant of Nation. - 
Solo 


CAVALCADE-® Rec 


Henry Oscar, Soloist 


PETER DAWS@rche 


Britain's Heritage 

Intro. :—Hearts of 0am; Lads 
@ health unto His M anc 
Private Tommy At ; 


MAYFAIR SYNBRCH 


Fantasia—The British Sin Woo 
Intro. :—England— EI 
Boy; India—Rekhidgm of 
la—Canoeing 
Africa—Folk Song; a 
New Zealand 


For DANCE 
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a Keeords —— 
k—Decorative Record 
ELGUD 


and Orchestras 


hard Il and King John 
$.C.B.1—3/- 


will be handed to King George's 
ist Fun 


MBHESTRA Conducted by 










\ pB.3163 
:. 
“as jf B.8553 
OLDSTREAM GUARDS 
Windram 
bey) } Besse 
. ” “© Canada.”’ 
v8 B.8557 
Z 
rie 
) D ” 
mime - = = = - €,2898 
Y ORCHESTRAS 
o@eand Betty Bannerman 
and Organ) 
corge Walter 
Record 
C.2330 


} Mhostra ‘ad Chorus 


» lads in Navy Blue; Here's | 
and Soldiers of the King; r C.2866 
; Red, White and Blue J 


CHESTRA 
hin Wood) — 
y Ee 
Men lech 
original Air; South C.2693 
and The Hundred Pipers; J 





the complete supplement 


The GRAMOPHONE 


conducted by 


iD THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 


(Op.35) 


ICHAIKOVSKY 


ALBUM No. 277 





[ASTERS VOIUCK 
Records for May 


DB. 3159-62 





—Ligsht Vocal & Instrumental—— 


MAX MILLER 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 
= the so-and-so = 1) 

e happy? (Max Miller’ 

he girl next door (Max bBo.419 

Miller) 


BARNABAS VON 
GECZY 


pans x | His (aear'® 
ara Mari-Tango (Zalden) \ 
Monika-Tango (Kotscher) | 8.8560 


LIGHT OPERA 
COMPANY 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 


** Paganini ’’—Vocal Gems 
fuser} \ €.2902 


THEATRELAND AT 
CORONATION TIME 


Intro. 
"Song. of the Vagabonds,”’ 
Stuart Robertson and 
Chorus 

** Music in May,’ Garda 
Hall 


“* At the Balalaika,"’ 
, Webster Booth 
“Sing something in the 
morning,” Garda Halli 
and Chorus >» C.2903 

™ oon han ae is young and 

utiful,”’ 

Garda Hall and Webster 
Booth 


ie fot a thing about 
Sam Costa 
- Re all, the world - were 
mine,” * Webster Booth 
“ Swing Along,”’ oe] 
Robertson and Chorus 





RECORD PRICES: “BD”, 1/6; “B”", 2/6; 


ALFREDO AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 


** Paganini ’’ Selection (Lehar) B.8559 


NEW MAYFAIR 
ORCHESTRA 


Globe-trotting with the) 
Tiger BD.42! 
(Vocalisc—Sam Browne) 

Hits of the Moment - 8BD.422 


LONDON 
PALLADIUM 
ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Jack Frere 
“The Lilac Domino”’ 
Selection (Cuvillier) 

Intro. : ‘All line up in a | 
queue,"’ ** Where love is 
waiting, "’ 

**Let the music play," 

‘*What is done you never }C.2900 
can undo," 

Finale. Act I. 

‘ For your love I’m wait- 
ing, 

‘Carnival Nights,"’ 

“Lilac Domino.”’ 





rel, : ae 


TWILIGHT 
SERENADERS 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 
South Sea Island Mediey. 
Parc |. 
(a) Aloha Oe 
(b) Soft green Seas 
art 
(a) Song of the Islands 
(b) Kalua 


REGINALD FOORT 
At the B.B.C. Theatre Organ 
Keep Smiling ! 
(ReginaldFoort's Signature 
Tune) 
merry Foort) BD.424 
e A.B.C. March 
eee. Signature Tune) | 
(Foort and Ferring) J 


LOUIS LEVY 
AND HIS GAUMONT BRITISH 
SYMPHONY 
**Splinters in the Air”’ 

Selection Seo. 
‘* Take my Tip '’ Selection 
COMEDY HARMONISTS 

With Pianoforte Accompaniment 


Humoreske (Dvorak) 1 
Liebeslied (Kreisler) j B.8562 


| 8.420 





COVENT 





CORONATION OPERA SEASON 


The principal artists record exclusively for 
“His Master's Voice.” 
for full details of records. 


GARDEN 


Ask your dealer 








“C” & “DA”, 4/-; “DB”, 6 
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Another Year 
of 


Gramophone History 


Another volume to the only complete encyclopedia of the 
Gramophone World will shortly be ready. The May number 
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of THE GRAMOPHONE completes Volume XIV. Every mi 
: reader needs the Index. We want this year’s sales to be Sa 
5 a record and we hope that every new reader of THE 
: GRAMOPHONE will realize, as the older readers do, “ 
; that THE GRAMOPHONE is incomplete without its index. 
Fit 
| ‘the Index to Vol AIV—2/ : 
The Index to Volume a9 hs 
ins 
If ordered before July Ist; after that date 2/6 oe 
ca 
Every Gramophile should buy a copy. The Index has a hundred uses. In its pages, instantly accessible, pr 
is a key to every record of note for the past 12 months. Every artist, every orchestra, every composer. “ 
Reviews of gramophones and electrical equipment and every article. Records are indexed in classes _ Pi 
too—from Accordeon to Yodelling—Glockenspiel and Folk Dance and every other type. Your favourite ce 
artist, his records and in many cases personal data are included. You have probably missed many m 
“gems ’’ in the last few months, hidden in a mass of ‘‘supplements.’’ Get an Index and find them! j 
tt 
BINDING A Self-Binder for Attractive 
11/- post free, in- “The Gramophone” Reading Case 
cluding case and ‘ . ‘ 
index. Readers We are able to offer our readers Will hold one or four copies. 
who have already a_ self-binding cover that solves the Price 2/3. 
remitted for in- difficulty of keeping one’s copies on 
dex, 8/6. Binding file, and also allows any single copy G 
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Mills Brothers with Ella Fitzgerald 
(Am.N.) 


###**Big boy blue (Lawrence, Howell, 
Tinturnin) (61529) 
**** Dedicated to you (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(61576) 
Brunswick 02399—2s. 6d.). 

These ought to have been labelled Ella 
Fitzgerald with the Mills Brothers. The 
young lady just tears away with the show. 

Still, the Mills boys do their share. Now 
that the novelty of hearing voices imitating 
instruments with uncanny realism has long 
worn off, the creators of vocal-orchestrizing 
can hardly be looked upon as earthquake 
producers, but their very polish enables 
one to appreciate Ella’s uncompromising 
surrender to her inherent sense of rhythm 
as perhaps nothing else could. She’s 
certainly the grandest swingsingstress of the 
moment, bar none. 

* * * 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*** Best things in life are free (De Sylva, 
(v by Dan 


G 
****Swanee river (Foster) (39997) 
‘Brunswick 02391—2s. 6d.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GraMopHone for August 1936, p. 116). 


Although many may feel that Swanee 
river is something different, it is still so 
typical of Lunceford that no one could 
mistake it for the work of any other band. 
It is hall-marked with that particular brand 
of multi-coloured and sometimes slightly 
screwy arranging that Lunceford has made 
peculiarly his own, toned down to some 
extent by the musical polish of the ensemble 
and its ability to produce excitement with- 
out getting externally excited itself. There 
is no doubt that the whole thing is clever 
and effective and it got over with me, but 
whether others will like it will depend on 
their own individual tastes. There is no 
question of hell-for-leather swing. The 
record relies for atmosphere almost entirely 
on its variety of moods and patterns super- 
imposed on a continuous undercurrent of 
pent-up feeling. 

If the other side is less effective it is due 
to the more conventional effect the tune 
has had on the arranger and the inevitable 
vocal chorus. Some nice moments of alto, 
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trumpet and trombone solos, and the 
suavity of the sax team go on the credit 
side. 

* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 


***7 got the Spring fever blues (Werner, 
Bauer) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(61363) 

*** Swinging on the reservation (Carver, 
Webb) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(61362) 

(Brunswick 02396—2s. 6d.) 

*** Devoting my time to you (Webb, 
Williams) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(61127) 

**** When I get low I get high (Sunshine) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (61002) 

(Brunswick 02405—2s. 6d.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for November 1936, p. 481), 
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THE ABC of the ASTERISKS 





Admirable 
Bountiful 
Commendable 
Doubtful 
Execrable 











except in 61362 and 61363. Louis Jordan 
(alto) replaces Edgar Sampson, and 
Beverly Peer (5) replaces Dell Thomas. 

Chick Webb’s band well up to form, but 
grand as it may be, it is Ella Fitz who 
rings the bell every time. If you are buying 
the records for her, go for When I get low 
I get high (meaning when I feel blue I just 
get out the old gin bottle)—she really excels 
herself in this one. 

Apologies for not giving more details 
about records that certainly deserve it, but 
there are so many to tell you about in these 
four pages again this month. 

oe * * 

Adrean Rollini Trio (Am.) 

**** Fitters (Rollini) (61508) 
**% Rebound (Rollini) (61507) 
(Brunswick 02404—2s. 6d.). 

Rollini (vibraphone) with Frank Victor 
(g) ; Haigh (6). 

Somebody has done something to Andy 
R., and I should hardly be staggered to 


learn that the somebody was a certain 
Mr. Hampton. There’s nothing like a little 
competition to wake one out of one’s 
complacency, and Rollini has certainly 
been stirred out of his. Always a thorough 
musician, the drawing-room languor in 
which he appeared to have lapsed has 
given place in both compositions and per- 
formances to an altogether more modern 
outlook. These tunes are good and the 
vibraphone really swings. You are going 
to enjoy these. 
~ * * 


Lil Armstrong and Her Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Brown gal 

(Cgog69) 
**** Or leave me alone (Buck) (v) (Cg0g967) 
(Brunswick 02395—2s. 6d.) 

Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with, “ Buster ”’ 
Bailey (cl) ; “Choo” Berry (ten) ; Joe 
Thomas (tmp) ; Ted Cole (p); Huey 
Long (g) ; J. Frazier (b). 


Read Louis Armstrong’s book ‘ Swing 
that Music” and learn how he met Lil 
Hardin, where she was working, how her 
music inspired him, and how he ultimately 
married her, only to become estranged 
owing to his long absence from her on a 
Mississippi showboat, and these records will 
have an added interest. 

But even without this mental picture for 
a background they are still good. Lil may 
no longer have Louis, but she still has that 
certain thing, and with ‘“ Choo,” Joe 
Thomas, and Cozy’s brether Ted Cole, the 
band goes to town with the little lady in 
great style. 


(Armstrong, Avon) (v) 


* * * 


Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 
*** Sunday (Miller, Cohn, Stein, Kruger) 
(v by Baby White) (61567) 
*** Swingin’ down (Jones, Kahn) 
(v by Baby White) (61569) 
(Brunswick 02397—2s. 6d.). 

One of the greatest fascinations of this 
jazz of ours is that you never quite know 
what to expect. New effects and ideas come 
tumbling out regularly, and bands com- 
pletely change their style almost overnight. 

Claude Hopkins is among this month’s 
most sensational surprises. 

I understand he has taken unto himself 
a new band, and already it has achieved an 
ensemble and polish that no other coloured 
outfit yet attained. In fact, it combines a 
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Goedmanesque elegance with, thanks to 
effective arranging, an atmosphere that is 
refreshingly novel. It only needs to be 
given a little more freedom to become quite 
outstanding. 

Sunday, which I first heard about ten 
years ago via an Lyman disc, could 
easily have been a four-star performance. 
Hopkins opens it with two quite presentable 
piano choruses. Both are su — by good 
work from the rhythm department. In 
the second the saxes and brass also have a 
few things to say, and there are words from 
the trombone and guitar which should 
certainly be noted before we come, in the 
vocal chorus, to what amounts to a tragedy. 

Miss White, no darker blooded than her 
name suggests, is one of those people with 
a strident voice and leather lungs, and the 
recording engineers have aided and abetted 
the debacle she causes. 

It is the same thing with the other side. 
Another good record, illustrating even more 
prominently the finesse of the ensemble, 
spoilt by a vocal that would startle a corpse 
from its coffin. 

One star off each side, charged 40 per 
cent. to you, Mr. Recorder, and 60 per cent. 
to you, Miss Whi-hite. 

* * * 
Ray McKinley and His Jazz Band 
(Am.) 
***Fingerwave (Brooks) (DLA331) 
*** Shack in the back (Brooks) (DLA330) 
(Brunswick 02403—2s. 6d.). 

McKinley (ds) with “ Skeets ” Herfurt 
(cl) ; Geo. Thow (imp) ; Joe Yukl (trmb) ; 
Sullivan (p) ; J. Toft (5). 

McKinley’s humorists in their Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band resurrections are still 
good for some minutes’ entertainment, even 
if these two sides are not quite so good as 
the first two on Brunswick 02374, and even 
if a little of this sort of thing does go rather 
a long way. 

* * * 
Willie Smith (The Lion) and His Cubs 
(Am.N.) 
***Echo of Spring (Williams, 
Hammed) (39535) T 
*** What can I do with a foolish little girl 
like you? (Bibo, Little, Amshel) 
(39491) 
(Brunswick 02388—2s. 6d.). 

Smith (/) with Cecil Scott (cl) ; Ed 
Allen (cornet) ; W. Williams (washboard). 

Take Willie Smith away from these 
settings and you find a typically Negroid 
solid sender and perhaps one of the finest 
swing accompanists in existence. But put 
him back with Ed. Allen’s rather fierce 
trumpet and Williams’ noisy washboard, 
and for all Cecil Scott’s more artistic 
clarinet the going becomes rather tough for 
those who may require other inspiration 
than barbaric rhythm even if it is at its 
not so far from best. 

~ * * 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
**Copenhagen (Davis, Melrose) (61153) 
**Shades of Hades eee we 

(Brunswick 02386—2s. 6d 


The regular aeRO, (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for October 1936, p. 206). 

Flashy arrangements may make the 
atmosphere seem rather artificial, but the 
Casa Loma is still a finely drilled ensemble 
and in its stagey way can at times be 
almost exciting. 


Smith, 
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Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
(Am.N.) 
***** Give her a pint (and she'll tell it all) 
(Cahn, Chaplin) (v by Pha Terrell) 
(61003) 
Frank Froeba and His Band (Am.) 
***Tt all begins and ends with you (Klages, 
Froeba, Palmer) (v by Midge 
Williams) (CO19766) 
(Columbia DB5029—2s. 6d.). 
61003—The regular combination (see 
THe GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 

CO19766 — For personnel see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for January 1937, p. 344. 

Give her a pint gets its five stars not because 
it is anything startlingly unusual either as a 
whole or in any one feature, but for being 
all round so thoroughly typical of all that 
is likeable in jazz. The tune is good ; the 
lyrics neatly put over an entertaining idea ; 
the arrangement is effective—all the more 
so for the easy way in which it achieves 
its ends; the playing has all the more 
style, swing and grip because it sounds 
comfortable and relaxed ; and above all 
the whole thing sounds natural and spon- 
taneous and gets home without any of that 
suggestion of striving for effect which, 
exciting as it may sometimes be at first 
hearing, soon appears in its true colours of 
artificiality. 

The Froeba side is a reasonably good 
example of comparatively straightforward 
playing by the well-known stars who make 
up the band, but the reproduction is none 
too clean—at any rate from my pressing. 

* * * 
Scott-Wood and His Six Swingers 
***Jam Session No. 1—Chicago (Fisher) 
(CA16295) 
***Jam Session No. 2—Beale Street Blues 
(Handy) (CA16296) 
(Columbia FB1666—1s. 6d.). 

Scott-Wood (~) with Gardner (reeds) ; 
Gaskin (tmp) ; Fleming (trmb) ; Young 
(g) ; Escott (6) ; Heiger (d). 

So I’m not the only one doing Jam 
Sessions, and Scott-Wood’s records seem all 
the better for the fact that he, too, has 
adopted the idea. Not that there is such a 
great deal of difference between these and 
any of the other recordings by the group, 
and while jam to my mind should mean 
entirely impromptu, at least one of the two 
sides sounds identical with the interpreta- 
tion broadcast recently by George and the 
lads, parts of which I am told were arranged. 

But there is no doubt that the word jam 
at once puts the musicians in a better frame 
of mind, and that is just where these records 
score. ‘There is a more genuine atmosphere 
and the solos are better. Even George’s 
piano-playing has more sense of swing, at 
least in Beale Street Blues. But why those 
meaningless giggles in this one ; and that 
break of yours in Chicago, Sid ! 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto saxophone 
string bass 
baritone sax 


++ vocal 
‘ artist(s) ded in A 
: Where known, the date of —_ as erieaeneal 
is given after the matrix num 
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Gerry Moore and His Chicago Brethrey 
tar 9 rose (Waller,  Razaf 
+0) La Lady at ib (Gershwin ) (TB2853 

(Decca F6347—1:. 6d.). 
Moore (P) with J. Williams Ast Reg. 

Dare (ten) ; J. Claes (tmp) ; Geo. Chis. 


cog (trmb); J. Reid (5); Ben Edwards 


What is this sudden craze over here fo 
groaning organ backgrounds ? It helped to 
cause the disasters in Duncan Whyte; 
‘ Swing That Music ’ broadcast, has had the 
same dire effect on his later herein mentioned 
Parlophone recordings, and now plays havoc 
with these Gerry Moore waxings. Scottish 
Bruce Chisholm, one of the best swing trom. 
bones we have when it comes to tai ing a 
solo, seems to be the chief offender. Possibly 
the recording may be responsible for the 
prominence of his moaning, but it cannot be 
blamed for its distressing, moo-cow tone. 

Apart from this the records have their 
points. Reg. Dare shows as tenor of whom 
more may soon be known, and a c.pable 
rhythm section has done its share towards 
making what, were it not for these back- 
grounds, would be at least passably good 
Swing Music. 


H.M.V. 
Benny Goodman and His Orch. ‘Am. 


*#*** Swing low, sweet chariot (Traditional, 
arr. Joe Mundy) (OA03552) 
***** Take another guess (Sherman, Newman, 
Mencher) (v by Ella Fitzgerald 
(OA02464) 
(H.M.V. B8564—2s. 6d.). 

Goodman (cl) with H. Schertzer, W. 
Ss Rollini, V. Musso (reds); 
I. G. Griffen, H. Finkelman 
(tmps); M. McEachern, S. a 
(trmbs) ; J. Stacey (p); Reuss (g) ; 
Goodman (6) ; Krupa (ds). 

All praise to anyone who hits on a new 
idea, and the arranger has certainly started 
something in his introduction to Swing low, 
sweet chariot. Whether he has quite managed 
to finish it, I have not yet made up my 
mind. Behind muted trumpets suggesting 
the main theme of this well-known spiritual 
one hears what is obviously meant to be 
the distant call of Gabriel’s horn, repeating 
(in a measure entirely different from that 
featured by the rest of the band) his clarion 
note. The effect is there all right, quite 
frightening in its subdued intensity—at 
least it would have been were it not that 
the constant repetition of the three-note 
phrase is so like the repeats one gets when 
the needle sticks in one groove that it 
tends to develop into a bathos. Still, as | 
say, it is an unusual idea, and if you find it 
eventually seized upon (as it is likely to be) by 
every hack orchestrator, don’t say I didn’t 
tell you where it came from. 

For the rest, you have Goodman’s band 
at its best, playing an arrangement that 
throughout redeems its early promise of 
novel effectiveness and proving once again 
that orchestras and orchestrators are usually 
at their best when dealing with tunes 
which, because of the type and/or vintage, 
do not have to be presented in the form of 
elementary primers for our dear friend the 
bath-tub whistler. 

Although the label again omits to say so, 
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the other side is another from that session 
for which Mr. Goodman was lucky enough 
to secure our Ella. Andé if it’s necessary to 
say anything else, I can add that the whole 
rformance is one of Mr. G.’s most for- 
tunate liaisons with a commercial tune, 
with the maestro himself in one of his 
most inspired moods, 
* * * 
Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
tTea for two (Caesar, Youmans) 
(OA04560) 
****Vibraphone Blues (Hampton) (v_ by 
Lionel ee | (OA97774) 
(H.M.V. B8563—2s. 6d.). 

Goodman (cl) with Wilson (~) ; Krupa 
(ds) ; Hampton (vibraphone). 

The famous four take a new road this 
month and give us a sample of genuine 
blues. There is none of last month’s 
regrettable carelessness, and the whole 
record has, in its simple way, character, 
artistry and charm. Hampton’s vibraphone 
playi ing is again something to dream about, 
and he is also responsible for vocal efforts 
so completely in accord with the nature of 
the music that what might have been 
superfluous if perpetrated by most others 
becomes an acceptable, in fact almost 
essential, part of the proceedings. 

* * * 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 


*#****1’m getting sentimental over you (Washing- 
ton, Bassman) (OAg5145) 
+Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
(OA04533) 
(H.M.V. B8565—2s. 6d.). 

Surely the music of Heaven can never 
be more immaculate or sweeter than 
Tommy Dorsey playing, with saxophone 
and rhythm sections, his signature melody. 

Next month may we please have Mr. D.’s 
I’ve got a note, which, like many other of his 
grand swing performances, we ought to 
have had long ago. 


* * * 
Ray Noble and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Bugle call rag (Pettis, Mills, Schoebel) 
(OAg5190) 
** Dinah (Young, Akst) £OA95191) 
(H.M.V. BD5197—1s. 6d.). 

Bugle call rag is one of those things that 
so many buy because they sound exciting 
the first time, and often regret it afterwards. 

Not that there is not a lot of good stuff 
in it, but there is also so much that is just 
cheap, and so becomes boring, as all gaudy 
things do. It quotes everything, from 
Ravel’s Bolero to Yankee doodle, and although 
the licks may be good for a smile, once, 
they soon get in your hair—and anyway 
the stunt is played out. 

Dinah has one glorious moment—its first 
chorus by clarinet and guitar. It may have 
little to do with Dinah (even the harmonies 
are mostly different), but it’s none the less 
fascinating for that. The rest of the show 
I'll give you. If the first chorus had little 
to do with Dinah, the remainder has nothing. 
It’s just a riff (short phrase), on which the 
arranger rings the changes round the band. 
It hasn’t even the merit of originality, 
because the Dorseys did the same sort of 
thing long ago with St. Louis Blues (Bruns- 
wick O1892)—and flopped ! 





+ Not to hand at time of closing for press. 
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Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 

Red, white and blue (from “‘ Swing is in 
the Air ”’) (Gay) (v by Geo. Baker) 
(OEA4735) | 

Swing is in the air (from the Palladium 
production) (Lerner, Goodhart, 
Hoffman) (v by Alice Mann) 
(OEA4734) 

(H.M.V. BD5200—1:. 6d.). 

Boo-hoo (Hoffman, Lombardo, Loeb) 


(v by The Swtnanneen) (OEA4736) 
Making up a song (from “‘ Swing is in 
the Air ””) (Lerner, Goodhart, Hoff- 
man) (v_ by Swingtette) 


ae Bisco: —1 s. 6d.). 


sean directing Syd Millward, Benny 
Daniels, Jim Easton, Freddy Schweitzer 
(reeds) ; Geo. Burgess, Jim Reynolds, 
Geo. Taylor (imps) ; Eric Breeze, Bruce 
Campbell, Fred Burgess (irmbs) ; Danny 
Walters, Les Maddox, Andre Budagary, 
Jack Atherton, Reg. Cole, Ed. Hooper 
(vlns) ; Monia Litter, Dave Bowman ()s) ; 
Danny Perri (zg) ; Andrey de Vekey (5) ; 
Jock Cummings (ds). 

Strictly speaking, these have nothing to 
do with this section (hence the omission of 
stars), but I mention them partly to give 
you the line-up of Jack’s new band, and 
partly to let you know that in both its 
arrangements and performances it gets 
nearer to making good swing music than 
any band playing these ‘ commercial ” 
titles should. 

And then there are the vocals. Alice Mann 
should be given suitable titles and accom- 
paniments (Jack has the boys and could 
make up the finest small swing band in 
the country), and be run as a swing singer. 
She has more style than all the other girl 
vocalists in this country put together— 
barring, of course, Una Mae Carlisle. 

Nor should you overlook the Swingtette. 
Again with the right material and leave to 
present it on slightly hotter lines this group 
could, I believe from what I hear on these 
records, probably beat the Boswell Sisters. 


PARLOPHONE 


Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band (Am.N,) 
****Callin’ ae bluff os (CO20296) 


ee Big John 
(COnoa94) 
(Parlophone R2337—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (now disbanded) 
(see THE GRAMOPHONE for February 1937, 
p. 389). 

Though tending to lack ensemble tone and 
at times to be rather rough-handed, given 
the right material in the way of tunes and 
arrangements this now disbanded com- 
bination could now and again turn out 
records which, if one could seldom rave 
about them as a whole, at least had their 
points. 

These are two of the band’s definitely 
better efforts, and what with Tab Smith’s 
alto, Henry Allen’s trumpet and Billy Kyle’s 
piano, are worth considering. 

Big John’s special, though not as clean as 
Henderson’s performance (Brunswick 01985), 
has perhaps even more individuality. 

*” * * 
and His Orchestra 


Henderson) 


(Am.N.) 
*Diga diga doo (Fields, McHugh) (v) 
(400859) (1928) 
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Miff Mole and His Little Molers (Am.) 

*** That's a plenty (Pollack) — (1929) 

(Parlophone R2336—as. 6d.). 
400859—Ellington (/) with es, 
R. Jackson (reeds); Miley, 
Metcalf (tmps) ; Nanton (irmb) ; Guy (g) ; 
Brand (}) ; Greer (ds). 

401816—Mole (irmb) with J. Dorsey 
(alto and cl) ; Phil Napoleon and (prob- 
ably) Red Nichols (imps) ; Schutt () ; 
Lang (g) ; Stan King (ds). 

Apart from solos by Miley and Hodges, 
Diga diga doo must be looked upon as one 
of the worst even of Ellington’s earlier 
records. The ensemble is dull and lumpy 
and might be any second-rate coloured band. 

That’s a plenty is a different proposition. 
This hot version of one of the marches the 
parade bands of New Orleans loved to 
play on ceremonial occasion up and down 
the streets has always been an exhilarating 
tune, none the worse for its sly dig at the 
pompousness of the tune to which it owes 
its origin, and there is more than one solo 
that is worth hearing in this reissue of 
what was originally on Parlophone R421. 

* *” * 
Duncan Whyte and His Orchestra 
** Hot and anxious (Redman) (E8227) 
*Pennies from Heaven (from the film) 
(Burke, Johnston) (v) (E8228) 
(Parlophone R2338—2s. 6d.). 

Let me say right away that these records 
sound an improvement on Duncan Whyte’s 
broadcast of the same tunés with the same 
band, which suggests that some of the 
results of that “‘ Swing that Music” date 
may have been due to thoroughly bad 
studio placing by the B.B.C. 

But even so the records are nothing to 
write home about. 

Pennies from Heaven opens with a long, 
rambling introduction, and the length the 
ensemble has to hold chords only shows up 
how ragged and dirty it is. Duncan Whyte 
then takes a vocal which merely shows he 
ought never to be allowed to sing again, 
and finally there is a trumpet chorus. As 
a trumpet player Duncan is swell. Say 
what you like, there is no doubt about that. 
But his efforts are completely negatived by 
the dirty colour of the accompaniment, 
and the difficulty of recording a man who 
seems to have no microphone sense” and 
will blow like a hurricane all the while. 

At the start of the other side the ensemble 
sounds better mainly because it is not called 
upon to sustain chords, but the lowing herd 
arrives again before we have gone very 
far. There are various solos, including one 
by the much raved about Geo. Chisholm. 
He may have style and ideas, but from 
these records I would say I have never 
heard a trombone player with a worse tone. 
The best moments are again Duncan 
Whyte’s trumpet at the end. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Wingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am.) 
*Boo-hoo (Heyman, Lombardo, Loeb) 
(v by Wingy Mannone) (0A04567) 

Broadway Rhythm Kings (Am.) 

** The-Goona Goo (Young, Reser, Ahlert) 

(v by Jay Whitney) (OA03904) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2414—1:s. 3d.). 
Apart from some clarinet (? by Joe 
Marsala), for Wingy Mannone Boo-hoo is 
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very disappointing. Probably it was in- 
tended for the nickel-in-the-slot machines. 
In places where they put such devices 
records only have to be noisy to get over. 
The Broadway Rhythm Kings are this 
time probably some better-known American 
commercial band. There are moments of 
trumpet, tenor and clarinet that are not 
too bad, a very fair vocal, and the tune 
might well develop into a commercial hit. 
+ * ~ 


Jack Simpson (xylophone and vibraphone 
solos) 
**Buffoon (Confrey) (Car.4294) 
*Classics of Jazz, introducing Dinah, 
Sweet Sue, By By Blues (Car.4295) 

(Regal-Zonophone MR2405—1s. 3d.). 

Simpson with Gardner (reeds); T. 
McQuater (imp); B. Whittam (?) ; 
Harris (zg) ; Bob Lamont (5). 

Red Norvo has at least one disciple over 
here, and Simpson’s performance of Wood 
and ivory with Ambrose’s band suggested 
that he was following worthily in the foot- 
steps of the maestro. 

Unfortunately no such conclusions can 
be drawn from these new Regals. Buffoon 
is reasonably good as regards the soloist’s 
performance, but the accompaniment is no 
more than rough and ready, and not too 
well recorded. Freddy Gardner slings out 
a clarinet solo which would be out of 
keeping even if it were good. 

The jazz “ classics” on the other side 
mean nothing to readers of this section. I 
doubt if there is one inspired phrase. 


VOCALION 
Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
****7"]] see you in my dreams (Kahn, Jones) 


(B20413) 
*****Teq for two (Caesar, Youmans) 
(B20412) 
(Vocalion S73—2s. 6d.). 
Wilson (~) with Musso (ci); Webster 
(ten) ; ing Randolph (imp); Reuss (zg): 
Kirby (5); Cole (ds). 


There is no doubt that a great deal of the 
general public’s dislike of what is often the 
best of swing music is caused less by what is 
played, and more by the way it is played. 
What I mean is that so much that is really 
good in jazz is put over with a stark naked- 
ness that is at times nothing more nor less 
than barbaric, and to appreciate it one has 
to have no fear of nature in the nude, as it 
were. 

Of course the obvious (though not neces- 
sarily correct) answer is that the advantage 
of civilization is that it cloaks nature without 
destroying it, and that nothing that is good 
in jazz would be lessened by a veneer of 
culture. The argument is far too deep for 
me to go further into it in the microscopic 
spaces I have for each record, but to those 
who must have their gold polished before 
they can appreciate its worth Teddy Wilson 
should again this month appeal strongly. 

* * * 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 


**** Tove and learn (film “‘ That Girl from 
Paris”) (Heyman, Schwartz) (v by 
Peg La Centra) (B20342) 
*4** My Bue Heaven (Whiting, Donaldson) 
(B20451) 
(Vocalion S79—2s. 6d.). 
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Poe: regular combination as given for 
poe (see THe GRAMOPHONE for March 
1936, p. 437). 

Shaw’s clarinet and the suave elegance of 
the ensemble in orchestrations, which, in 
spite of more than one cliche, are still in 
the main definitely interesting, make these 
two revivals among the best of the month’s 
samples of the more refined side of swing. 

* * * 


Roy Eldridge and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**#** Heckler’s hop (Eldridge) (C1795) 
*** That thing (Eldridge) (C1797) 

(Vocalion $77—2s. 6d.). 

Eldridge (imp) with J. Eldridge, S. Carey 
(altos) ; D. Young (ten) ; Teddy Cole) (/) ; 
J. Collins (g); T. Parham (}); Z. 
Singleton (ds). 


Ex - Fletcher Henderson stalwart and 
featured on a number of Teddy Wilson 
recordings, Roy Eldridge now has his own 
band (as above) in a regular job in Chicago. 

These are the outfit’s first recordings, and 
perhaps nothing could have illustrated more 
pertinently my earlier voiced suggestion 
that no matter how capably some artists 
may conceal the fact, swing jazz at its best 
is basically barbaric. 

And here we have two distinct aspects of 
this barbarity. That thing, in slow tempo, 
was probably intended to display the 
melancholy we hear so much about in 
Negro music, but gets nearer to being at 
times downright sinister. 

The other side has no such depths of 
emotion, for the faster tempo—and to my 
mind fast tempo seldom creates any funda- 
mental reaction, no matter how superficially 
exciting it may be—at once breaks the spell. 

Looked at more cold-bloodedly, Roy 
Eldredge plays some terrific trumpet, hitting 
astonishing high notes in the faster side ; 
Cozy’s brother shows himself to be no mean 
pianist, and the whole band comes out as 
one of the more individualistic and gripping 
of the current swing outfits. 

* * * 
Bunny Berigan and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** Dixieland shuffle (Haggard, La Mar, 

Matlock) (B2 
**#**Tet’s do it (Porter) (B20697) 
(Vocalion $75—2s. 6d.). 


Berigan (imp) with H. Schietzer, M. 
Matlock, A. Dollinger (reeds) ; H. Green- 
wald, H. Brown (imps) ; F. Leary (trmb) ; 
Leo Burness (/) ; Tom Morganelli (z) ; 
Arnold Fishkin (b) ; Manny Berger (ds 

This band should not be confused with 
Berigan’s Blue Boys on Parlophone. First 
of all the personnel is entirely different, 
but even more obviously responsible for the 
differences in the records by the Blue 
Boys and this new regular outfit of Berigan’s 
is the fact that whereas the former was a 
busking group, the latter appears to have 
most of its stuff written. 

Let’s do it starts off with two choruses 
played with style and competence, but it is 
not until Bunny sets out for town with his 
horn that the boys really relax into the 
exhilarating swing one expects from a 
Berigan record. 

As regards performance, Dixieland shuffle 
is immaculately groomed, but I shall have 
to hear this record quite a few more times 
before being able to decide whether I really 
like this way of interpreting Blues with 


what for want of a better term I will call . 


stop rhythms. 
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Don Albert and His Orchestra (AmN,), 


*** Deep blue melody (Glenn) (SA2524) 
****Shetk of Araby (Smith, Wheeler) (v by 
Merle Turner) (SA2520) 

(Vocalion $74—2s. 6d.). 

They found Don Albert’s band hidden 
away in the wilds of America, just as they 
found Andy Kirk’s, a plum among the 
swedes ; which just goes to show that the 
one about “ * just as good fish in the sea,” ctc,, 
is still a ye to be reckoned with. 

Mr. his boys owe a good deal of 
their ‘cation melody to the work of one 
E. K. Ellington, and especially his satellites 
Messrs. Hodges, Cooty and Nanton ; but 
this attractive blues is none the worse for 
that. It has character, authenticity, and 
charm. 

But the band is going to become known 
chiefly for its resurrection of our old friend 
the Sheik. According to them, since we last 
heard of this particular scion of the desert 
he has discarded a rather essential portion 
of his wearing apparel. You will realize 
what piquant situations this has created if 
you run over the lyric of this old favoucite, 
adding (as they do in the record) the words 
“with no pants on” after each couple of 
lines. It is a pity the vocalist’s diction is so 
indistinct. 

, * * 
Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 


**** Pianology (Hines) (C1815) 
*** Rhythm Sundae (Hines) (C1816) 
(Vocalion $78—as. 6d.). 
Hines (/) with O. Simeon, Darnell 
Howard (altos), Willie Randall, Len Gay 


(tens); Milton Fletcher, Ch. Allien, 
Walter Fuller (tmps); Billy Franklyn, 
Lewis Taylor, James Young (trm)s); 


Lawrence Dixon (zg); Quinn Wilson (}); 
Wallace Bishop (ds). 


Don’t be scared off by the ology. I know 
most of them are dry, but this one is merely 
Mr. Hines’s way of telling you he’s going to 
town on wires ; and when Earl H. goes to 
town it’s usually a good ride. I wish he had 
gone on just playing his piano with the 
rhythm department’s stuff all through. Not 
that I’ve any particular grudge against the 
band, but one gets so much of these enthu- 
siastic but rather rough coloured ensembles 
on so many records, and so little piano 
played as perhaps only Earl Hines can play 
the instrument. 

That goes for the other side, too. 

* * * 


Stuff Smith and His Onyx Club Boys 
(Am.N.) 


***I¢t ain’t right (Rothberg, Mayer) (v) 


(19500) ; ; 

*** Old Foe’s hittin’ the jug (Palmer, Stride) 

(v) (19501) 
(Vocalion $72—2s. 6d.). 

Stuff” Smith (#/n and vocalist) with 
Jonah Jones (tmp); James Sherman (/); 
Robert Bennett (zg); Mack Walker ()); 
Cozy Cole (ds). 

Louis Armstrong’s saga about Old Man 
Mose, who, if I remember rightly, created 
consternation in the Satch’ mo’ camp by 
kicking the bucket, is echoed by this new one 
of Old Joe’s exploits with a jug. Like the 
other side, it’s good fun, and you can hear, 
in addition to that rarity, a coloured 
violinist, Cozy, shootin’ off a sequence of 
drum breaks that are going to make a few 
other percussionists I know look very thin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 

It is some time since such a variety of selections and medleys 
was presented in any one month. The Coronation, Opera, 
Musical Comedy and Films are all represented, and generally 
speaking all the records will bear a cursory investigation and 
in some cases a fairly close scrutiny. 

For the lovers of operatic airs there are two Paganini Selections, 
one on H.M.V. C2go2 and the other on H.M.V. B8559. The 
twelve-inch disc is a vocal mélange of the best-known Paganini 
sung in fine style by the Light Opera Company, and the ten- 
inch record is by Alfredo and his Orchestra, who, despite the 
comparative smallness of the combination, are by no means 
disgraced. Indeed, many people will prefer this. 

Although I do not always see eye to eye with the Vienna 
Salon Orchestra I must applaud their efforts to avoid the 
interminable Viennese light music. Memories of Mozart is their 
choice this month and to date is the most satisfying of the new 
series ; Regal-Zono MR2402 is the number. 

The London Palladium Orchestra under the direction of 
Jack Frere follow up their last month’s success with a selection 
from The Lilac Domino (the stage, and not the film version) on 
H.M.V. C2goo. At their hands it loses none of its inherent 
charm. Not less fascinating is The Song of the Vagabonds (intro- 
ducing the Hugette Waltz) and Only a Rose from ‘‘ The Vagabond 
King” played by the Orchestre Raymonde on Columbia 
DB1693. 

Of the selections from films I wholeheartedly plump for That 
Girl from Paris played by Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British 
Symphony on Columbia FB1678. It is full of vim, the tunes 
are good, and the arrangement and interpretation of them are 
outstanding, even for Levy, and that is saying something. The 
Splinters in the Air and Take My Tip selections also by Levy on 


H.M.V. BD425 receive similar treatment but do not reach 


the same level. Both the Head over Heels selections by Arthur 
Salisbury and his Savoy Hotel Orchestra on Decca F6340 
and by Billy Mayerl on Columbia FB1660 are neat, but by 
comparison they lack the slickness and verve of the Peter Yorke 
arrangements. However, those interested in piano solo records 
will hear the Mayerl disc as well as that by Patricia Ross- 
borough, who gives an abbreviated medley of tunes from That 
Girl from Paris and from Come Up Smiling on Parlophone F761. 
The last of the film selections concerns Star No. 1—Mickey 
Mouse ; H.M.V. BD423 contains the sound effects and music of 
Mickey’s Rival and Three Blind Mouseketeers. Old and young will 
enjoy these. 

Now two sagas of the South. First, an alluring South Sea 
Island Medley by the Twilight Serenaders on H.M.V. BD420 
introducing Aloha Oe, Soft Green Seas, Ka-lu-a, etc., and secondly 
a robust medley, Under Southern Skies, played by Billy Reid and 
his Accordion Band on Decca F6385, and for which they 
get full marks. The Ballyhooligans commence a new series, 
Favourite Favourites ; No. 1 is a Fox-Trot Medley which includes 
some old and some new tunes (H.M.V. BD5198). The first 
side is patchy but the pot-pourri of slow fox-trots on side 2 makes 
amends. Hits of the Moment by the New Mayfair Orchestra 
(H.M.V. BD422) is more to my taste both in conception and 
executive skill. The Signature Tune Medley by the New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra is a collection of well-known tunes used by 
various sections of the B.B.C. light entertainment department 
and contains such numbers as Knightsbridge, the Spice of Life, etc. 
An old idea in new clothes. The Coronation Medley on Regal- 
Zono MR2401 is given in true Cockney spirit by Leon Cortez 
and his Coster Pals with a real boisterous background from 
the Casey Kids. It may amuse some people; one side is 
enough for me. 

Musical Comedy and Films have also received attention from 
the cinema organists ; Henry Croudson plays selections from 


the Vagabond King and the Student Prince on Regal-Zono MR2415, 
and Sidney Torch devotes a side each to Lookin’ Around Corners 
for You (from ‘‘ Head Over Heels”) and Love and Learn (from 
“* That Girl from Paris ” on Columbia FB1661. Both discs are 
pleasant and not too “dressed up.” Not content with the 
paraphernalia of the B.B.C. theatre organ, Reginald Foort 
must enlist the aid of a Brass Quartet and Drums to help him 
out with his own signature tune—Keep Smilin’ and the A.B.C. 
March. I am not so sure that I like the combination—see if you 
do; hear H.M.V. BD424. Marcel Palotti, too, enlists outside 
help, this time a piano, on Parlophone F763. Here, however, 
it is an advantage ; he and the unknown pianist play two pieces 
by Rachmaninoff—Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5, and Melodie, 
Op. 3, No. 3. Apparently the manufacturers do not include a 
Hawaiian guitar in organ equipment, for Palotti again joins 
forces with a guitarist in a selection from On Your Toes and a 
medley of popular songs. One of the two is superfluous. Other- 
wise the record (Parlophone F744) meets with my approval. 


Solo Piano 

Of ‘the piano soloists (duettists included) the palm _ goes 
to Carroll Gibbons for his neat and dexterous exposition of 
one of his own compositions—Bubbling Over (Columbia FB1677) ; 
the reverse, Moonbeams Dance, also a Gibbons composition, is 
equally well played though the piece itself is a grade lower. 
Second place goes to Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye in their 
second of the series Rhythmic Revels (Parlophone F753) ; third 
position is filled by Rawicz and Landauer in two rather 
mechanical selections, one from Carmen and the other from Faust. 
The recording is rather thin, too. Charlie Kunz does not 
enter into the affray at all; he’s an institution. He is now 
recording under the Decca label and, of course, continuing his 
piano medleys ; F6341 and F6368 are the first two discs under 
the new regime and are labelled Charlie Kunz Piano Medley, 
No. Dr and No. Da, respectively. 


Vocal 

For some reason or other the song-birds have shrunk con- 
siderably in numbers this month ; perhaps the inclement Spring 
weather has something to do with it. However, although the 
quantity has diminished, the quality is somewhat higher than 
of late. 

Connie Boswell heads the list in fact and in fancy with two 
grand renderings of Trust in Me and Where are You on Brunswick 
02401. The right intonation in the right places and all so 
effortless. Marjorie Stedeford, although not quite in the same 
class, is convincing enough in Let’s call a heart a heart and I’ve 
got you under my skin on Columbia FB1668. Who better to sing 
A Nice Cup of Tea than Gracie Fields ? It’s a “ natural ” for 
her and naturally she does it full justice; even more to my 
liking is her idea of There’s a Small Hotel. Both are on Decca 
F6331. Note the change from Rex to Decca. 

You remember a tune called Little Man, you've had a busy day? 
You remember also, perhaps, Les Allen’s presentation of it 
assisted by Mrs. Allen and their son Norman? Well, here is 
the same trio in a similar presentation of A Little Chap with Big 
Ideas. If you liked the earlier record this one (Columbia 
FB1667) may appeal too, though personally I preferred the 
organ accompaniment in the former to the two pianos on the 
present disc. The fill-up is Sleepy Head, a solo by Allen accom- 
panied by the same pianists—Lauri Day and Jimmy Turnbull. 

After hearing James Melton singing Summer Night and A 
Little House that Love Built (Decca F6366) it was a relief to listen 
to our old friend The Street Singer. Melton’s voice sounds 
forced and hard by comparison with the open, smooth tones 
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of Tracy. He sings Good Night, My Love and Harbour Lights 
on Decca F6351. 

According to the Columbia bulletin some people have made 
a request for Turmer Layton to record There’s a Small Hoiel. 
And so, always willing to oblige, here it is in company with 
New Heart on Columbia FB1671. Layton’s other record, 
FB1670, contains Timber and Little Cowboy. If you are one of 
the fans do not miss this either ; nor must you overlook J Need You 
and Broken-hearted Clown on Parlophone F759. They are the 
only titles by Leslie Hutchinson and that should be recom- 
mendation enough. 

Cliff Edwards is one of those vocalists who must be seen 
as well as heard to appreciate to the full. His odd attitudes 
and the general air of nonchalance, at any rate as I have seen 
him in some films, are as attractive as his vocal efforts. Some- 
how his recorded voice is not so intimate; Jf J had You and The 
Night is Young are the songs he sings on Brunswick 02394. 

Conversely, seeing the Mills Brothers doing their stuff rather 
spoils the illusion of the marvellous instrumental effects they 
produce. On Brunswick 02399 they provide the accompani- 
ment to Ella Fitzgerald singing Big Boy Blue and Dedicated to 
You. She understands her job too. 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 


I wonder how many times Ketelbey’s Sanctuary of the Heart 
and Bells Across the Meadows have been performed since they 
were composed ? The number of recordings is considerable, 
and although Albert W. Ketelbey and his Concert Orchestra 
recorded them some time ago on Columbia DBg405 and 9410, 
this, I believe, is the first time they have coupled them together 
on one disc (DX775). Whether these present versions are 
re-recordings or just reissues of the original recordings, I am 
not sure about. However, if these hackneyed tunes are not in 
your collection this disc is the one to fill the gap. 

Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra venture into 
a new field this month, and to advantage. Here they are on Parlo- 
phone R2331 with a sympathetic performance of Le Cog d’Or 
(Hymn to the Sun) and a Eugen Onegin selection which, to my mind, 
is even better suited to the Lorand combination. Castanets and 
It happened in Vienna (Parlophone R2333) are two light pieces 
such as the Orchestra Mascotte revel in, and curiously enough 
Johann Strauss and his Viennese Orchestra turn out a 
pretty fair version of Johann Strauss’ Kaiser Waltz on two sides 
of Parlophone F764. Similar in vein and in execution are Gold 
and Silver Waltz and the Count of Luxembourg waltz played by 
Eugene’s Viennese Orchestra on Columbia FB1648. Both 
these are played in strict Viennese waltz tempo. 

Arthur Salisbury and his Savoy Hotel Orchestra are 
quietly competent in The Angelus and I found a Rosary on Decca 
F6345 ; and although neither tune is particularly outstanding 
they are infinitely better fare than Yaaka Hula Hicky Dula and 
Wonderful Nights in Hawaii as played by Linn Milford and his 
Hawaiian Players on Regal-Zono MR2406. 

Some of the light orchestras which come my way would do 
well to study the methods of Barnabas Von Geczy and his 
Orchestra. Their two tangos—Cara Mari and Monika on 
H.M.V. B8560—are little masterpieces of competence and 
musicianship. Globe-trotting with the Tiger by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra on H.M.V. BD421 is of very different genre ; it is 
exhilarating and is taken at much more than a trotting pace. 

Of the remainder of the accordion records I recommend 
Julietta and Broken-hearted Clown by the London Piano-Accordion 
Band on Regal-Zono 2417, Moonlight on the Chesapeake and 
Harbour Lights by Billy Reid and his Accordion Band on 
Decca F6337, and two nimble solos—La Capricieuse and Czardas 
played by Emilio on Columbia FB1659. The latter is rather 
spoiled by the noisy mechanical action of the keys of Emilio’s 
instrument. 

The familiar trombone solo Firefly, though splendidly per- 
formed by James Chalmers, loses much of its attraction by 
the inadequacy of the accompaniment; I hear you calling me on 
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the reverse of Parlophone F766 is an improvement. The piano 
is still too light and sounds foreign to this type of solo. The 
xylophone solo Buffoon by Jack Simpson is accompanied by a 
lively but not obtrusive dance combination. Here and in the 
reverse number Classics of Jazz (Regal-Zono MR2405) the 
balance is admirable ; of the two, I like the former title even 
though the introduction of a vibraphone does allay the monotony 
of the second side. Hear this record, if only for Buffoon. The 
Olly Oakley record of Nigger Town and Camptown Carnival 
(Parlophone F765) will certainly intrigue the banjo enthusiasts, 
but I am a little doubtful about the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana played by the Mandoline Orchestra on 
Parlophone F767 ; I prefer both the material—ZJn a Chinese Tempk 
Garden—and the interpretation on the reverse. Sybil Sanderson 
Fagan reveals herself as an excellent siffleuse in two solos, 
Nightingale Song and Drdla’s Souvenir, on Parlophone 1°76, 
Unlike the Elisabeth Schumann record of the Nightingale there 
is no vocal, but the whistling is more effective. A piano and 
violin accompany. 

Raymonde and his Band O’Banjos play Holzman’ 
familiar march Blaze Away and a Minstrel Medley on Regal. 
Zono MR2404. Not only is the attack uniform and _ the 
playing neat, there is a pleasant balance of tone which one 
seldom hears from a combination of this character. This is 
probably accounted for by the rather unique instrumentation, 
which consists of three tenor banjos (doubling piccolo-banjo, 
banjolin and banjo), plectrum banjo, bass and contra-bass 
banjos ; piano-accordion, drums and piano. Thus the range 
covered is similar to that covered by the ordinary string orchestra. 
This, the second record they have made, is well worth a heaving, 
whether you favour the banjo or not. 

One of the most satisfactory of recent Hawaiian records is 
Regal-Zono MR2407. Jay Ball’s Kona Hawaiians are 
responsible for both Kona Stomp and Sweet Hawaiian Mooniight. 
Admittedly, the tunes are not authentic, but the playing 
has a more natural flavour than some of the instrumentalists 
whose sole aim seems to be to achieve effect with a maximum 
of noise. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 


The subtle Ronald Frankau has much satirical comment 
to make in Jn the Colonies, Dominions and Protectorates on Parlophone 
R2332, which also contains And let who will be good, a mildly 
amusing and suggestive number delivered in that naive manner of 
his and in complete contrast to the ebullient Max Miller racing 
through his patter and How the so-and-so can I be happy on H.M.V. 
BD419. The reverse is The Girl next door. Some folks could 
get away with murder! For honest-to-goodness humour hear 
Elsie and Doris Waters’ Gert and Daisy and the Knot Hole and 
the topical Coronation Girls, which is more reminiscent than 
humorous. George Formby in the réle of a Window Cleaner 
(this is No. 2, Regal-Zono MR23qg9) is a very funny fellow; 
as a bullfighter in The Lancashire Toreador, well, he just ’aint. 

Carson Robison and his Pioneers play and sing The 
Cowboy Romeo and the old favourite Nobody’s Darlin’ but Mine 
(Rex goo8) in true hill-billy fashion, but they are hardly more 
entertaining than the Hill-Billies in Roll me Home, Deep Waters 
and On the Trail where the Sun Hangs Low on Regal-Zono MR2416. 
Jimmy Revard and his Oklahoma Cowboys adopt rather 
different tactics in Ride ’em, Cowboy and Triflin’ Gal on Regal- 
Zono MR24o09 and consequently do not shine so well. Harry 
Torrani, the yodeller, is, of course, in a different category 
altogether and in The Prairie Yodel and Mocking Bird Yodel 
(Regal-Zono MR2400) his vocal versatility is well portrayed. 

Like most other of his recorded monologues the two by Oliver 
Wakefield on Columbia FB1676 are very amusing. Modern 
gardeners could tell him What to do with the Aspidistra in far fewer 
words than he takes and maybe the answer would be just as 
funny, though rather more brutal ; Much ado about Little or Nothing 
more adequately describes the reverse side than any comment 
either I or Shakespeare could have made. 
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Dance. Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and His Orchestra (Decca) turn out a mixed 
of tunes and tempi this month: Coronation fare, melody, 
comedy and rhythm. Rhythm’s O.K. in Harlem and I may be poor 
but I’m honest on F6370 are the pick of the bunch ; both the 
thythm and the comedy are O.K. by me, especially Evelyn Dall’s 
contributions. The melody, too; as revealed by the band in 
Good Night, My Love and The Night is Young (F6339) is most 
acceptable ; the ensemble colour is admirable. The 
Coronation Waltz has little merit other than that of being 
topical ; the backing is On the Trail where the Sun hangs low 
(F6369). 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) have also recorded 
On the Trail; this time it is coupled with What will I tell my heart ? 
(BD5195), but unless you’re partial to either of these you can 
afford to pass over this disc in favour of BD5194, which contains 
Live and Learn from “‘ That Girl in Paris ” and Sweet Leilani from 
the Crosby film “‘ Waikiki Wedding.” Denny Dennis sings the 
vocal in the latter tune in very Crosbian style. J stumbled over 
Love and When my dream boat comes home are the runners-up on 
BD5196. 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) rely rather too much on 
instrumental tricks for effect in Boo-Hoo; apart from this the 
arrangement is neat and far more attractive than the reverse— 
A Nice Cup of Tea (F6348). Someone to care for me from ‘‘ Three 
Smart Girls” gives the new recruit Hugh Diamond his best 
chance and he takes it with both hands ; Wanderers is the coupling 
on }'6349 with Joe Crossman as vocalist. Somehow this 
batch of commonplace tunes are not the Stone metier and 
although the treatment they receive is somewhat above the 
average, none is outstanding. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) also have a shot at 
Sweet Leilani, and although it is not quite as satisfying as the 
Fox version their efforts on MR2q421 
are well worth hearing if only to @ 
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Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). There are a 
number of records of Boo-Hoo, but none so far can claim to be 
in the same street as BD5201. Hylton’s Swimgtette are mostly 
responsible for this and also for the chief attraction of the reverse 
title, Making up a Song. This, Swing is in the Air and Red, White 
and Blue (BD5200) are all from the Palladium show ‘‘ Swing is 
in the Air.” All good tunes enhanced by decisive, clean playing 
—and singing. 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Columbia). Until the 
Hylton record came along I favoured Henry Hall’s version of 
Boo-Hoo (FB1672), now it comes only second. His Red, White 
and Blue (FB1662) suffers the same fate and for the same reason ; 
that matters little, however, since the respective couplings, Swing 
Patrol and Massed Bands of the Guards, although widely different 
in both texture and conception, reveal the band in even finer 
fettle ; the Patrol particularly. 

Eddie Carroll and the Casani Club Orchestra (Parlo- 
phone). Parlophone have done well to inveigle the Casani boys 
into their fold; Carroll has been there some time. This is the 
first time they have recorded together as a combination ; Moon- 
light and Shadows and In the Sweet Long Ago (F773), and Summer 
Night and Love and Learn on F774, are well above the average ; 
the arrangements are not too conventional and the playing is 
sure and clean. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone). Both Blues 
be a Coward (F755) and Jes’ Natch’ully Lazy (F754) seem to be 
merely vehicles for Gonella’s vocal cords. The former is intrinsi- 
cally the better tune and the Georgians create a splendid back- 
ground out of it. The backings are Two-Gun Dan and Swing That 
Music, which has little to recommend it except pace. 


Dance Bands. Singles 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro score again with 
El Portinn, but are comparatively 

@ dull and stodgy on the reverse, 





give you a chance of turning the 
disc over for a spot of comedy— 
Julietta. There’s Yoo-Hoo in your eyes 
and J can’t believe it’s true on MR2419 
are little inferior, but Red, White and 
Blue from “‘ Swing is in the Air” and 
the “‘ Western” Across the Great Divide 
are not in the same class. These are 
on MRaq2e2. 

Bram Martin and his Band (Regal- 
Zono), after a rather desultory start 
with In the sweet long ago and On the 
Trail where the Sun hangs low on MR2423, 
really wake up on MR2424 with a 
rattling The Eyes of the World are upon 
You and When the Trumpet Started 
Crooning. The “Eyes” is their best 
number, but even this does not surpass 
the Billy Thorburn effort of last 
month. 

Shep Fields and His Rippling 
Rhythm Orchestra (Regal-Zono) are 
still fond of percussion and instrumental 
effects; some are appropriate and 
others are redundant. Moonlight and 
Shadows and One Kiss in a Million will 
pass muster, but Love and Learn and 
On a Bamboo Bridge overstep the mark. 
It really is not necessary to inflict the 
“Rippling Rhythm” water effect at 
the commencement of every tune. 
Here it is again in Where Are You, 
which . is otherwise well played. 
The backing is That Foolish Feeling 
(MR2q410). 


Marches On 


Dance 


phone). 


FB1663. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Josephine Bradley and her Ball- 
room Orchestra (Decca). Magnolias 
in the Moonlight (Fox-Trot) and Love 
(Quick-Step), 
Love me a little To-day (Fox-Trot) and 
Seal it with a Kiss (Waltz), F6335. to 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 

room Orchestra 
Among the Stars (Waltz) and Floating 
on a Bubble (Slow Fox-Trot), F757. 
Maybe (Quick-Step) and I can’t believe 
it’s true (Waltz), F756. 
Timers with Manto- 
vani (Columbia), Smoke Gets in Your so 
Eyes (Slow Fox-Trot) and Speak to me 
of Love (Waltz), F1664. 

Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra 
(H.M.V.). I need You (Fox-Trot) and 
The Eyes of the World are upon You 
(Quick-Step), BD5203. 
Fool (Fox-Trot) and Good Night, My 
Love (Fox-Trot), BD5206. 

Gerry Moore. Piano Solo (Parlo- 
I can’t lose that longing for 
You (Quick-Step) and ’Taint Good 
(Slow Fox-Trot), F758. 

Jean Tapponier’s Ballroom Or- 
chestra (Columbia). Delyse (Waltz) 
and Love, Please Stay (Slow Fox-Trot), 


Como Las Flores, on Parlophone 
OT150. Both are tangos_ which, 
much the same as_ Wighifali and 
In Santa Margarita, lack colour. The 
latter two are played by Heinz 
Huppertz and his Orchestra. 
Don Barreto and his Cuban 
Orchestra play the only rumbas 
come my way; they are 
Cubanella and Tristessa (Decca F6329). 
Neither is outstanding. 

Rhythm of a different kind comes 
from the New Dixie Demons, who 
scamper through They're Off and 
Pick that Bass on Decca F6344. 
Their ideas about swing are not 
ancient either, a remark that 
applies to Joe Daniels and his 
Hot Shots in Basin Street Blues 
and to a lesser degree to the reverse 
title Jt don’t mean a thing, which, 
by the way, just about sums up my 
impression of the ‘ Drumnasticks ”’ 
break. 

The Fats Waller personality simply 
oozes out of Take it easy and Rhythm 
and Romane on H.M.V. BD5199. 
He and his Rhythm Boys always 
manage to be interesting if not 
bang up to date. The Rhythm 
Rogues are newcomers in one 
sense but the label tells the whole 
story ‘under the direction of Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kaye.” “ Under” 
is the right word; these lads take the 


F6336. 


(Parlophone). 
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lion’s share. They play Head over Heels and Harbour Lights, and 
we'll leave it at that. 

We're the last of the Hilly-Billies and We've got Genius are the 
first recorded titles of Sid Colin and his Nitwits. In the vocals, 
and both sides are ninety per cent. vocal, they certainly sound 
simple, but reading between the lines there is some method in 
their madness. You may have heard them in the now notorious 
“‘ Jam ” session devised and presented (as the Nitwits are on 
Parlophone F775) by my colleague Edgar Jackson. 

Reverting to saner things, Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans (Columbia FB1675) play I need You and I 
stumbled over love in a particularly suave manner ; little seems to 
disturb their equanimity these days, but they make a point of 
attempting nothing they cannot carry out effectively. Man- 
tovani and his Orchestra work on similar lines, though 
originality is not one of their strong points ; hear Where an old 
Spanish town used to be and One kiss in a million on Columbia 
FB1673. Two other combinations which employ similar tactics 
but of a more lively and swingy nature are Teddy Foster 
and his Kings of Swing and Tempo King and Kings of 
Tempo (there is even some likeness in their respective titles). 
The Foster boys (H.M.V. BD5205) play Ebony Shadows and Big 
Boy Blue in 2 manner which, if not exact counterparts in style to 
Floating on a Bubbie and You're Swzil (Regal-Zonophone MR2426) 
by King, reveal similar lines of thought. Moreover, all are 
commendable. 

Clyde McCoy and his Orchestra are in my basket for the 
first time, and their Decca record of The Goona-Goo and When 
You're Smiling leaves a very favourable impression. Semi-swing 
with not very advanced ideas, though neat, seems to be their 
aim in life. Hear them. The Jules Ruben Trio are again 
interesting in Tea for Two and I Got Rhythm on Decca F6346, 
and perhaps might be even more so if they forgot the existence 
of such combinations as the Ballyhooligans, whom they emulate 
many times to a marked degree. 

Now for a few straight numbers which, either for one reason 
or another, are not really outstanding; on the other hand, they 
are competently played and are danceable. First, Jack Jackson 
and his Orchestra playing that bright number There’s Yoo-Hoo 
in your Eyes and the sugary On a little Bamboo Bridge (Decca 
F6371), then Abe Lyman and his Californians in A Thousand 
Dreams of You and Love and Learn (Decca F6364), Billy Cotton 
and His Band in sober mood playing On the trail where the Sun 
hangs low coupled with the comedy number Sailor, Where Art 
Thou? (Rex 9017), Artie Shaw and his Orchestra (Vocalion 
543) with clean rhythm in You can tell she comes from Dixie,and a 
grand ensemble tone in Moonlight and Shadows which Eddie 
Duchin and his Orchestra also couple with Someone to care for 
me on H.M.V. BD5202, and lastly Geraldo and his Orchestra 
playing Where an old Spanish town used to be and a half-breed 
“* tango-fox-trot ” A Gipsy who has never been in love on Decca 
F6350. 

Four old tunes bedecked in new clothes bring up the rearguard 
of this section. They are Some of these days and St. Louis Blues 
played in a lukewarm and unimaginative manner by Brian 
Lawrance and his Lansdowne Sextet on Decca F6343, and 
Whispering and Blue Skies which Mario Lorenzi and his 
Rhythmics dish up with Lorenzi’s harp as an unusual and not 
very effective dressing. 


Too Late for Classification 


The majority of the late-comers is a batch of Coronation 
Rex records in their gay jackets of red, white and blue, and with 
special Coronation labels on which are printed in colours portraits 
of Their Majesties the King and Queen. The souvenir record 
is Rex 9023, entitled Coronation Cavalcade; part 1 is sub-titled 
Procession to the Abbey and part 2, Inside the Abbey the King is 
Crowned. A descriptive commentary on the events and happen- 
ings en route and during the imaginary ceremony is given, 
accompanied by appropriate “‘ noises off ’—cheering crowds, 
military bands, hymns and organ music—which combine to make 
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an excellent and topical montage. Another record in mug 
lighter and in a definitely humorous vein is Rex 9022—Graj; 
and Sandy at the Coronation. Gracie Fields and Sandy Powel 
are the chief characters, so you know full well what to expec, 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band join in the revels assisted by 
the Corona Babes and Fred Douglas ; their contribution ; 
Coronation Capers, which includes all the appropriate ingredieny 
and tunes. Very enjoyable (Rex 9026). 

Billy Cotton and his Band supply dance music with 4 
Coronation flavour—Coronation Waltz and When the King gu; 
riding by—on Rex 9024, whilst still another apposite ditty com. 
posed and sung by yodeller George Van Dusen on Rex 902 
will help to create an atmosphere of gaiety. The backing, als 
by Van Dusen, is Come along, Liza, come along, Bill. 

Now back to the normal black and gold Rex labels for Dixm 
Hits, No. 2, played in sea-breezy style by Reginald (Blackpool) 
Dixon (Rex go21), then a two-sided selection of tunes from 
Pennies from Heaven played by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band 
on Rex go1g, followed by mellifluent renderings of Harbow 
Lights and more Pennies from Heaven on Rex 9028 by Roy Smeck 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders (note the migration from the 
Decca label), and the last of the Rexs is go20, on which Brian 
Lawrence exercises his larynx on There’s a Small Hote: and 
The Night is Young ; Fred Hartley’s Quintette accompanies. 

There is one belated Parlophone arrival ; it is of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue played by Harry Roy and his Orchestra on 
E11320. I heard the band give this over the air, and frankly | 
was far from being impressed except by the ragginess of the whole 
thing. If this recording is any criterion the Rhapsody has been 
well rehearsed in the meantime ; there is precision as well as 
attack. More body in the ensemble tone and a somewhat {aster 
tempo would have improved matters still further. Stanley Black 
is the pianist ; he does uncommonly well. 

Finally, there is a splendid record of Austrian Peasant Dances 
played by a Symphony Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Goehr on H.M.V. C2905. This is a really jolly disc which for 
light and colourful entertainment will surely be hard to beat. 


Late Extra 


Just as we go to press comes a record which, to my mind, is 
the piéce de résistance of all the special recordings H.M.V. have 
issued for the Coronation. It is a single-sided 10-inch disc con- 
taining orations by John Gielgud from Richard II and King John, 
and finally Elgar’s thrilling arrangement of God Save the King sung 
and played by Massed Choirs and Orchestras. The record 
opens with a fanfare followed immediately by Gielgud’s recital of 
the Richard II excerpt commencing : 

“This Royal Throne of Kings 
This sceptred Isle.” 
Then comes a second fanfare as a prelude to the Bastard’s 
speech from King John which closes with the well-known lines: 
** Come the three corners of the world in arms 

And we shall shock them, 

Naught shall make us rue 

If England to itself 

Do rest but true.” 


Gielgud is particularly impressive here, but earlier at the opening 
of Richard II the sentiment is rather stressed. Apart from this 
Gielgud’s contribution deserves the utmost praise. 

I must especially commend the really admirable perform- 
ance by the choir and orchestra of God Save the King. I have 
not been stirred nearly so much by any previous recording. 

A special title label has been designed for the record and the 
whole of the unrecorded side is covered with a beautiful label of 
heraldic design incorporating a portrait of the Royal Family. 

The number of this record is SCB.1 and it costs 3s. 

It is the Epilogue par excellence to all Coronation festivities at 
home or abroad. 

Profits from this record will be handed to King George’s 
Jubilee Trust Fund. BOHEMIAN. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


‘* So far as the reproduction is concerned we have no hesitation 

in declaring the 801 to be easily the finest self-contained 

radio-gramophone that has ever been in the London Office of 
THE GRAMOPHONE.” 


* If manufacturers were to reduce the number of H.F. stages, 
compatible with reasonable selectivity, and concentrate a little 
more on the design of the L.F. amplifier, the pick-up and the loud- 
speaker, and thus provide ‘ de-luxe’ quality also, then not only 
would the radio enthusiast enjoy his home and foreign trans- 
missions more, but the gramophone lover, whose tastes have 
hitherto been somewhat neglected, would take a real interest in 
electrical reproduction. Distinguish the de-luxe class by quality 
and not by quantity of valves or of noise.” 

That is an extract from some notes written in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for September 1933. And how well this H.M.V. 801 carries out 
the suggestions made. Its predecessor—model 800—was a step in 
the same direction, but here for the first time in any H.M.V. 
radio-gramophone we get a three-stage low-frequency amplifier 
as well as other features which contribute towards good quality 
reproduction—tone correction, a high fidelity pick-up matched to 
the amplifier input impedance, and loudspeakers of special design 
accurately matched to the push-pull power stage. 

Furthermore it is perhaps significant that there are fewer 
pre-detector stages in the 801 than in any previous H.M.V. 
radiogram of this calibre and still the efficiency is great enough to 
ensure the reception of stations from all over the world as well as 
the television sound transmissions from the Alexandra Palace. 

For example, compare the radio-frequency stages in model 800 
with the present 801. The former started off with an H.F. 
amplifier, followed by a separate oscillator for the medium and 
long wavebands, then a separate oscillator for the short wave- 
bands, first detector, three intermediate frequency amplifiers, a 
metal oxide rectifier for the A.V.C. and a squelch stage to provide 
silent tuning—nine stages preceding the second detector as com- 
pared with the three of the 801. And as already intimated, to all 
intents and purposes the 8o1 is very nearly as effective. 

Research and progress in super-heterodyne design, and in the 
design and production of valves too, is largely responsible for this 
change. And what does it imply to the consumer ? If he will 
pause for a moment’s consideration he will see at once that first 
of all it means a much higher degree of reliability, for there are 
fewer circuits to get out of alignment, fewer components, and 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Autoradiogram, Model 801 
Price 80 gns. 


Specification. 

H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi VMP4G valve. 

Frequency Changer :—Marconi X41 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G valve. 

Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi MHDg4, valve. 

First L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Tone Correction :—Marconi MH4.1 valve. 

Tone Corrector Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Second L.F.:—Marconi MHL4 valve. 

Power Stage:—Two Marconi PX25 valves in push-pull. 

Power Output :—10 watts (approx.). 

Rectification :—Two Marconi U4 valves. 

Loudspeakers :—One Electro-Magnet and Two 
Magnet Moving Coils with Elliptical Diaphragms. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Counter-weighted Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—7-16, 
750-2,200 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—22 watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Visual Tuning Indicator, Independent Controls for Treble 
and Bass, Automatic Record Changer, Electric Clock, Cup- 
board for Record Storage and Provision for Auxiliary Low 
Impedance (10 ohms). Speakers with cut-out switch. 


Permanent 


16.7-53, 46-140, 185-560 and 


fewer valves to replace. It also means that although the initial 
cost is very much lower (110 gns. compared with 80 gns.) there 
is still a margin which H.M.V. have wisely expended on the 
design of the audio-frequency side. 

It is well to note at this juncture that no matter how much 
research, care and money have been spent on the radio-frequency 
stages they are of little moment if the audio-frequency component 
parts are not capable of a similar high performance. For all 
signals, whether they be picked up out of the ether or from a 
gramophone record, have to pass through this low-frequency 
system before they become audible intelligible sounds. Indeed, 
the reproduction of gramophone records depends entirely on 
these components. 

Here, at last, do we seem to have “ Peter’ and * Paul” on a 
level footing ; not one being robbed to pay the other! 

So far we have said little that is indicative of the instrument’s 
actual performance, but this preamble on the general potentialities 
of the circuit may have whetted a few appetites which nothing 
but practical experience with the 8o1 can satisfy. 

Only the insatiable ether searchers will have cause for com- 
plaint about the instrument’s capabilities as a radio receiver ; all 
told it will bring in nearly ninety transmissions. Of these, the 
medium and long wavebands are responsible for between fifty and 
sixty. The three short wavebands provide the rest, which, apart 
from the enthusiastic amateurs, emanate from all parts of the 
world—Africa, Australia, Japan, North and South America, 
Europe, etc. For the television sound transmissions it is almost 
essential to have a special short-wave aerial, and here we must 
mention that Mr. E. J. Emery of E.M.I. Service Ltd. once again 
came to our aid and installed for us the newest H.M.V. Anti- 
Static All-Wave aerial. This consists of three elements of 60, 39 
and 5-ft. aerials with the appropriate aerial and receiver matching 
units, and screened, insulated down lead. On the receiver unit a 
knob is provided which enables any section to be brought into 
circuit. We had been using the earlier H.M.V. anti-static aerial 
installed by Mr. Emery at the time the H.M.V. model 800 was 
reviewed, which in those days seemed a great improvement over 
our older aerial arrangements, but the new equipment left no 
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doubt in our minds about its superiority both as regards minimizing - 


static interference and improving reception on the short waves. 
It is very much more efficient and is as successful as any anti- 
static equipment can be in the static-ridden conditions of Soho 
Square, where it is difficult to erect an aerial above the field of 
interference created by the neons of Oxford Street. 

So far as the reproduction is concerned we have no hesitation 
in declaring the 801 to be easily the finest self-contained radio- 
gramophone that has ever been in the London Office of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

Such is the amazing frequency range that the only time that 
full bass response and full treble response is required is when 
the volume control is very low (somewhat below the normal 
listening position) when listening to speech. This in itself is 
significant, for it is a fairly common complaint, particularly about 
large power amplifiers, that for best results they have to be 
operated above a certain output level ; below this point there is 





A “ close-up ”’ showing general lay-out of controls and auto-unit. 
The volume control is situated in a recess in the cabinet side. 


a falling-off in balance and forwardness. And so there would be 
with the 801 were it not for the fact that an ample margin of 
treble and bass augmentation is provided. 

The range and flexibility of control is one of the most delightful 
features ; almost any type of record or radio transmission, dull, 
forward, coarse or ill-balanced, can be reproduced to the best 
possible advantage. Once the appropriate adjustments have been 
made to the bass and treble controls the quality of a good trans- 
mission or of a good recording is admirable ; the treble is clean, 
bright and forward, and the lower bands of frequencies have just 
the right characteristic to complete an exciting picture. Our 
criticism of prolonged bass notes made in respect of the H.M.V. 
model 800 does not apply to the 801 ; the bass here is firm and 
definite and still such instruments as the double basses, ’celli, etc., 
are reproduced with an excellent degree of natural reverberation. 

At the other end of the scale the oboe is characteristically sour 
and the strings have a sheen that no previous H.M.V. instrument 
has been able to reproduce. 

The gramophone equipment is by no means confined to the 
use of steel needles, for here again one further point of flexibility 
is demonstrated: even though the auto-mechanism may not be 
used with all recordings with Burmese Colour, Rimington or 
Universal needles, in obstinate cases the auto-mechanism can be 
disconnected and the pick-up manipulated by hand in the 
ordinary manner. 

One more feature of note is the admirable diffusion of sound ; 
listening in a position in the same plane as the cabinet front does 
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not reveal any falling off in forwardness or general response. We 
do not mean to imply that the source of the sound is not localized, 
for one can never quite forget that it is emerging trom a com. 
paratively small space ; a large room minimizes this effect and 
indeed the very character and design of the 801 demands breathing 
space, the greater the better so far as reproduction is concerned, 

For the other electrical and mechanical details not so far 
mentioned we have nothing but admiration ; the effectivencss of 
the visual tuning indicator, the uniform speed and silent running 
of the motor, the almost complete absence of hum and other 
extraneous noises, the position of the three elliptical diaphragm 
loudspeakers, the efficiency of the tone-correction stage, the 
unusual but effective design of the cabinet with its record storage 


cupboard, etc., and the general sturdiness and finish of the 
instrument, internally as well as externally, all command the 
utmost respect. 
Indeed, from every point of view the 801 is the one-piece radio- 
gramophone par excellence ! 
The New Rimington, Van Wyck (R.V.W.) Radiogram 
Price 25 gns. 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Tungsram T X4, valve. 
IF. Amplifier :--Tungsram 4106 valve. 
Detector :—Tungsram D D4, valve. 
L.F. Amplifier :—Tungsram HL4, valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Tungsram APV4 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Tungsram 015/400 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—ZInduction. 
Wave Ranges :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. : 50-60 cycles. 
A.V.C., Tone and Silent Tuning Controls and Provision for 
Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Compared with the higher priced R.V.W. reproducer (reviewed 
in the November 1935 issue) this new model is obviously a com- 
promise, that is so far as quality of reproduction is concerned. 
Even so, what compromises have been effected so as to secure 
compactness, higher selectivity and greater sensitivity on the 
radio side, sacrifice as little as is possible in order to maintain a 
relatively high standard. 

The circuit chosen is of familiar type, the radio-frequency stages 
of which provide a reasonable amount of magnification and 
selectivity to enable the more important European stations to be 
received at good volume levels and fairly free from mutual 
interference. All but deep fading is compensated for by the action 
of the A.V.C. Such stations as Rome and Stuttgart, which are out 
of range with the local station equipment of the higher-priced 
radiogram, come in almost as cleanly as do the London National 
and Regional transmitters. In all well over twenty-four trans- 
missions were received at a strength and quality to be of real 
listening value. Most times the tone is adequately balanced when 
the tone control is set for least treble attenuation, though on one 
or two occasions some compromise had to be effected in order to 
reduce background noises ; this, principally when the receiver 
was tuned to stations of comparatively low power. 

Local station reception, naturally, represents the high-water 
mark in radio reproduction ; the tone is suave and clean with 
very little suggestion of bass or middle register coloration except 
at comparatively large volume levels. 

The quality, too, from records is most satisfactory ; in some 
respects, particularly when reproducing not too heavily recorded 
instrumental records with non-metallic needles (the new R.V.W.s, 
B.C.N.s, and the like), we grade the general tone a shade higher 
than is obtainable from most radio transmissions. Under these 
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conditions, and with maximum treble response, strings and wood- 
wind are most faithfully reproduced and the surface noise is not 
at all obtrusive. 

In these days of high-speed mass-production and all-wave radio 
this R.V.W. reproducer may seem a little expensive, but the 
performance, coupled with the fact that each instrument is 
individually assembled and adjusted, surely outweighs the 
relatively small difference in price. 


The G.E.C. Fidelity All-Wave 8 Receiver. Price 25 gns. 
Specification. 

H.F, Amplifier :— Osram VMS4 valve. 

Frequency Changer :—Osram X41 valve. 

First I.F, Amplifier :—Osram VMP4G valve. 

Second IF, Amplifier :—Osram VMP4G valve. 

Detector and L.F.:—Osram MHD4 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Power Stage :—Two Osram MPT4 valves in push-pull. 

Power Output :—6 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—-Osram U14 valve. 

Loudspeaker :——Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—13-31.5 ; 30.5-82 ; 
metres. 

Voltage Range :—100-150 and 200-250 A.C. ; 40-80 cycles. 

Consumption :—go watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Wavetrap, Sensitivity Control, Tone Control and 
— Sor Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with cut-out 
switch. 


200-550 ; 900-2,200 


Here is a table-type receiver which, judged by commercial stan- 
dards, is very much out of the ordinary. So much is revealed at 
once by a glance through the specification, although one may 
anticipate satisfactory reproduction by virtue of the push-pull 
power stage (an uncommon refinement in table receivers), one 
cannot appreciate the full value of this and the general efficiency 
without practical experience in handling and listening to the 
receiver. 

Of prime importance, to us at any rate, is the tonal quality 
of the instrument ; both on radio and when a gramophone pick-up 
is being used the standard is a particularly high one. Moreover, 
what resultant difference there is between the two types of input 
is almost negligible ; a local station radio transmission, with the 
receiver set for the widest frequency response, produces rather 
more bass and a smoother treble than is obtainable from records, 
but the disparity is not large, and in the treble even this margin 
can be reduced by using non-metallic needles in the pick-up so 
as to reduce the level of the surface noise and thus take full advan- 
tage of the high-note range by advancing the tone control. 
Normally steel needles produce a too large a surface-noise-to- 
music ratio to be tolerable with the majority of records, when the 
tone control is set for maximum high-note output. 

Naturally, not all radio transmissions call for this tone-control 
setting ; on some home and Continental programmes a nicer 
balance between treble and bass is obtained with slight attenuation 
of the high frequencies, and on certain other transmissions, mostly 
those of low field strength, a reduction of high notes is imperative 
owing to the high degree of background noise. Generally, however, 
the response of the receiver is adequate to meet the majority 
of tastes. Other characteristics, as distinct from the audio- 
frequency range of the receiver, are the cleanliness and crispness of 
the overall tone. 

So far as the reception of stations is concerned the efficiency of 
the instrument is likely to fulfil almost any reasonable demand 





made upon it: England, the Continent, America—North and 
South, Africa and Australia are, as it were, side by side. A turn 
of a switch and the rotation of a control is all that is necessary to 
transport you from one country to the other. The long and 
medium wavebands alone will produce more than fifty trans- 
missions, some of the high-power ones coming in with remarkable 
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quality. The two short wavebands are capable of augmenting 
this number by at least another thirty almost any evening, and 
if a di-pole aerial is used the number can be still further improved. 
One cannot, of course, rely on receiving with the same 
certainty as on the long and medium waves any given station, 
but there is always entertainment in plenty available. 

Only on one or two occasions had we to fall back on the wave- 
trap to eliminate whistles, and many times we were thankful for 
the enormous amount of inherent reserve magnification of the 





“. . . the response of the recgiver is adequate to meet 


most demands made of it.’ 


radio-frequency stages which enabled us to boost up weak signals. 

The cabinet is larger than that which houses the average table 
receiver, and this together with the particularly rigid construction 
may contribute towards the clean tone mentioned earlier. Not 
until large outputs are reached are there audible or physical signs 
of sympathetic vibration. For the rest of the mechanical details 
we also have every respect ; the tuning dial is large and legible 
and the tuning control is smooth and definite in action, and 
the gear ratio is appropriate to ensure accurate tuning on the 
short wavebands. The illustration shows the general appearance 
and lay-out, which in our eyes is as pleasant and neat as the 
receiver’s performance ; but don’t take our word for this. Try 
it for yourself. 








If you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needles on the Market— 
uy only 


B 
Perfect Reproduction 
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CABINETS FOR SPEAKERS—VI  (conctusion) 


by P. WILSON 


A Simple Construction 


As I explained in the first article of this series, the idea under- 
lying the design of the cabinet I am about to describe is to make 
all the dimensions of the panels dissimilar and to dispose the loud- 
speaker in as unsymmetrical a fashion as possible in the enclosed 
air-chamber. 

It sounds very nice and clever to put it in this way. But that 
inveterate honesty with which readers are familiar by now 
compels me to admit that the idea was not the result of any 
prolonged cogitation on my part: I just tumbled up against it, 
as it were, by accident. 

I had put together a simple receiver out of spare parts cast aside 
years ago (even the valves are nearly ten years old !) for occasional 
use in a seaside bungalow. A relative supplied the cabinet, which 
was a simple affair he had had made to hold H.T. accumulators 
in the days before mains valves were available. The cabinet was 
shaped as in the sketch (Fig. 1) with a sort of lower shelf on which 
the battery charger used to be accommodated. The front was a 
hinged flap, opening downwards ; otherwise the cabinet was 
completely enclosed. The wood was }-inch deal, except the back 
panel, which was only }-inch, stained and varnished. Not a 
particularly handsome piece of furniture, and unlike any other 
form of wireless cabinet I had ever come across. Indeed, it was 
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SHELF AS DIFFUSER 











Fig. 1. Diagram of original cabinet with lower shelf 
as diffuser 


difficult at first to see how it could be used to good effect, and I 
only solved the problem by bringing into service in addition the 
old Wireless World “‘ Everyman Four” cabinet which used to 
stand on top of the accumulator cabinet. I decided to put the 
receiver proper in the “‘ Everyman Four ” cabinet and the mains 
unit and loudspeaker down below in the accumulator cabinet. It 
seemed feasible to put the mains unit at one end and the loud- 
speaker (it was an Ediswan R.K. Minor PM speaker), operating 
downwards, at the other. By cutting a square hole in the bottom of 
the cabinet and mounting the speaker unit on an inclined plane 
with triangular side supports (see sketch in Fig. 2) I could use the 
lower shelf as a sort of sounding-board, reflecting the sound 
upwards again into the room. 


I did not expect anything very grand from the scheme, 
particularly as the back of the speaker operated into a completely 
enclosed space, apart, that is, from the small holes necessary to 
take the wires to the receiver above. 

To my surprise it was a complete success. Every time [ listen 
to the thing I am taken aback by the clean and crisp quality of 
the reproduction : there is deep bass, clear and without boom, and 
there is high treble without beam effect. I write this after « week 
spent in the bungalow during the course of which I have listened 
to speech, singing, chamber 
music and symphony concerts 
with the greatest satisfction, 
From an up-to-date designer's 
point of view the whole 
receiver, other than _ the 
speaker unit itself, is an old 
crock. Yet it works. 

Looking at the form ©: con- 
struction in retrospect I think 
one can see why. The iniernal 
dimensions of the cabinct are 
as shown below and it will be 
noted that there are no simple 
relations between them. The 
loudspeaker is mounted skew- 
wise as near as possible to one 
end ; the air space is made 
B irregular by the mains unit 
box at the other. There is 
panel vibration without doubt, 
but the panels are vibrating at 
different frequencies and the 
exciting pressures are un- 
symmetrical so that each panel 
vibrates in several different modes at the same time ; in particular 
there is no strong fundamental mode. 

Moreover, the sounding-board is excited close to a fixed end, 
so that here again there is a more even distribution of the strength 
of vibration at the various natural frequencies. What, | am 
inclined to think, is most important of all, is that the main beam 
of sound from the front of the loudspeaker is not directed straight 
into the room but is dispersed by reflection at the sounding-board. 
In this way one gets the same sort of effect that is obtained by 
directing the horn of an external-horn gramophone at an angle 
towards the wall of a room, only more so. Note, too, that the 
fact that the reflection is at a fairly steep angle upwards means that 
there is only small attenuation of high notes in the room itself by 
the various furnishings, notwithstanding the fact that the speaker 
is comparatively low down in the room. In this respect the 
arrangement is a reversal of that normally used nowadays, the 
usual practice being to incline the speaker upwards whereas here 
it is inclined downwards, and the sound is reflected upwards. | 
fancy that this feature is important because in another cabinet 
I have in operation with the speaker similarly mounted there is 
no sounding-board, the reflection actually taking place at the 
parquet floor. This has the same dispersal effect and again boom 
is not in evidence ; on the whole, however, I prefer the results 
with the sounding-board. Probably the distance of the sounding- 
board from the bottom of the cabinet is of importance in relation 
to the angle of the inclined plane on which the speaker is mounted ; 
one could suggest several possible theories, but only experiment 
could decide between them. In the first instance, it would be easy 
enough to arrange that the sounding-board should slide (stiffly) 
up and down the legs of the cabinet, the edges of the recesses in 
contact with the legs being lined with rubber. 




















Fig. 2. Section showing speaker 
mounted on inclined baffle 
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I put forward this experience of mine with some confidence as 
indicating a new line of development for loudspeaker cabinets. 
It is not nearly so pretentious as some designs now being carried 
out, but already I have had considerable success with it. It is 
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Fig. 3. Typical lay-out of motor, pick-up and chassis 
controls on motor-board of radiogram 











readily adaptable either to a pedestal radio cabinet, of relatively 
small dimensions from back to front, so that the cabinet can 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





E.M.I. 


In view of the recent announcements of new television instru- 
ments by the Gramophone Company and the Marconiphone 
Company it would seem that interest in television is improving. 
Until recently there has been little enthusiasm for television shown 
by the general public ; possibly this is due to a combination of 
price levels, the results obtained, and characteristic British 
stubbornness to accept anything of a revolutionary nature. 

However, apathy seems to be giving way to, at least, mild 
interest, and the E.M.I. have not been slow in discerning the 
signs. 


The New H.M.V. and Marconiphone Television Models 


According to the specifications these two new models are very 
similar ; the main point of difference being one of cabinet design. 
The equipment in each includes sound and vision receiving and 
amplifying chassis, the Emiscope tube unit, and an automatic 
record-changing gramophone. 

Thus for the first time in a commercial instrument we have 
radio, gramophone and television programmes available from one 
self-contained instrument. The radio receiver is a superhet of 
the four-waveband type covering 16.7-53, 46-140, 185-560 and 
750-2,200 metres. Then there is the 7.23-metre waveband for the 
reception of television sound signals. 

The respective model numbers of these Marconiphone and 
H.M.V. television models are 703 and goz2. In each case the 
price is 120 guineas, which includes the installation of the Marconi- 
phone or H.M.V., as the case may be, special di-pole television 
aerial, and free service for one year. 

Now we want a new form of nomenclature for these models ; 
neither receiver nor radio-gramophone are applicable. So what ? 


Static Suppression 

Those who have lived or have need to operate a wireless receiver 
in a static-ridden district know full well how exasperating this 
particular form of interference can be. 


‘ 


Unfortunately there is no simple “ rule of thumb” for com- 
bating it ; every individual case must be treated on its merits, and 
though the cure is comparatively simple in some instances, others 
are obstinate even with the most rigorous treatment (10a Soho 
Square comes in the latter category). An anti-static aerial will 
usually mitigate interference and in many cases cure it, but 
interference can also be injected via the mains and the earth lead ; 
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stand close against a wall; or to a radio-gramophone cabinet, 
though here the distance from back to front would have to be not 
less than about 13”, with the pick-up mounted towards the middle 
as in diagram 3; or even to a table model with the chassis up 
above and the speaker below, though here the table on which the 
model stands would act as sounding-board. 

In all cases, I should have the front of the cabinet fixed and 
the back removable. One can conceive of several types of front 
panel treatment to make a handsome piece of furniture of the 
pedestal model or radio-gramophone. 

No doubt it would be helpful if I were to suggest some suitable 
values for the important (internal) dimensions. Here they are. 


Suggested 
Pedestal Radiogram 


29-ins. 


Original 
Cabinet 


263-ins. 29-ins. 


11}-ins. g-ins. 13$-ins. 


12-ins. 16-ins. 16-ins. 


10}-ins. 10-ins. 10-ins. 


2-ins. 2-ins. 24-ins. 


TELEVISION 


it is cases where interference is caused by a combination of all 
three sources that are particularly obstinate. But just as there are 
doctors to fight human ills so there is coming into existence radio 
interference doctors (not service engineers in the ordinary sense ) 
who are specializing solely on suppression of ‘“‘ man-made ”’ 
interference—from neons, lifts and other electric machinery. 

One of these thriving band of specialists is ‘* Antiference ’’ of 
176 Wardour Street, London, W.1, who will undertake any anti- 
interference problem no matter how acute. Given carte blanche 
—and this may mean much or little—they guarantee almost 
complete immunity from static interference. 


Marconiphone Record Factors 


Another E.M.I. topic of interest, particularly to dealers, is 
that it does not seem to be known generally that Marconiphone 
are factoring all brands of E.M.I. records—H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone and Regal-Zonophone. 

Any records issued by the above E.M.I. subsidiaries are avail- 
able to accredited dealers in the ordinary way, thus facilitating 
matters considerably since they can be ordered at the same 
time as any Marconiphone radio or television instrument. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Thermionic Valves in Modern Radio Receivers, by Alfred 
T. Witts, A.M.I.E.E. (Pitman, 8s. 6d.) 

The theory and practice of the application of thermionic 
valves has changed a great deal in recent years and it is some- 
what of a refresher to find, in a book which deals almost entirely 
with the valve in relation to modern receivers, a complete 
absence of out-of-date discussions and methods appertaining 
thereto. 

Mr. Witts is clear and concise throughout, and although he 
enters heartily and fairly deeply into his subject he manages to 
keep mathematical formula to a low level and thus does not 
obscure the main issue—valves, not mathematics. 

The text is clarified and enlightened by an abundance of 
diagrams and the range of the book as a whole commends it as 
a useful ally to all those engaged, either professionally or in an 
amateur capacity, in the world of broadcast receivers and 
reception. 

Fis 
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BUT DON’T FORGET THE TRUMPET 


by J. H. HUM 


HREE previous articles in THE GRAMOPHONE have dealt with 

those wood-wind instruments, the flute, oboe and clarinet 
(and, no doubt, someone will in due course tell us all about the 
bassoon). It is now about time that the brass had a look-in 
(or, more appropriately, a blow). 

In coming on to the brass, one should really start with a 
dissertation about that delightful instrument the French Horn, 
which so often blends with the wood-wind choir in the orchestra 
and which is—despite its difficult technique—the most melodic 
of all the brass instruments. But let us leave the horn, too, till 
another time, and make acquaintance with its more brazen 
brother, the trumpet. 

Opportunities for solo concert work by the trumpet are com- 
paratively rare. For that reason, quite a number of people feel 
that its use is restricted to the more /fortissimo passages of music, 
when the orchestra, surging to a climax, needs a brilliant-toned 
summit to its pinnacle of sound. Yet when called upon, the 
trumpet can coo you as gently as any sucking dove, as I hope to 
show you in due course. 

Before talking about modern use of the trumpet, it is interesting 
to hark back a few centuries and examine its history. To trace 
its development fully would be impossible, for the trumpet is one 
of the most ancient of all musical instruments. Didn’t the walls 
of Jericho fall to its blast way back in B.c., eons ago ? 

Whether that be truth or legend, it is certain that the instru- 
ment was much used by the Romans. In those days it took the 
form of a long straight instrument of brass, with the familiar bell 
at one end, and was employed largely by Roman cavalry. In 
fact, its brilliant, incisive quality has always endeared it to the 
military mind, which found in it (and still finds) the ideal instru- 
ment for producing a tone of urgent summons. 

Not until the sixteenth century do we find any serious attempt 
to introduce the trumpet into the orchestra. In the early 1600’s 
Monteverdi did so with a vengeance. He brought three, four and 
even five into the heterogeneous collection of instruments he 
gathered together for those early experiments in opera of his. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the trumpet had 
firmly established itself in the orchestra of those days, which 
consisted of violins, violas and string bass, flutes, oboes and 
bassoons, and an occasional horn. Although the strings were 
usually doubled and scored for as a body, the wind instruments 
were given solo parts in most compositions of the time. Not until 
well into the eighteenth century arose the idea of blending their 
different timbres for the realization of tone-colour in music. 

In this orchestra of the seventeenth century the trumpet 
fulfilled an important réle, and was much to the fore in solo parts 
where its majestic and challenging tone was appropriate. And 
this in spite of the fact that it was, to all intents and purposes, 
still a straight tube of brass with a bell at one end and a cupped 
mouthpiece at the other, yet with no valves. (These were un- 
known until the middle-nineteenth century.) 

Students of the scores of Purcell, Bach, Handel and other 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century composers must have 
wondered why the trumpet, although allotted florid and melodic 
passages in them, fell to a very subservient ‘‘ tonic-and-dominant ” 
position fifty years later. How could those old executants play, 
without the modern aid of valves, such fantastically difficult 
passages as those appearing time after time in Bach, Handel and 
elsewhere ? 

The explanation is that the trumpeters of those days possessed 
a secret technique which was subsequently lost to the world. 


Though this sounds rather melodramatic, it is quite understand. 
able, for the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century musicians 
were organized into Guilds which fostered their own individual, 
aurally-taught methods of execution. As these Guilds disappeared 
in the war-torn Europe of the early eighteenth century, so did 
the technique which they had built up. 

The secret which has died with them probably consisted of 
nothing more mysterious than cultivating extremely rapid move. 
ment of the lip on a mouthpiece of special shape. Modern 
trumpet players would dearly love to know what that shape was 
like. Of course, different sizes of tube would have been necessary, 
as consecutive notes can only be produced in the higher har- 
monics of the instrument. A very long instrument with a low 
natural frequency would sound consecutive notes fairly low in 
the scale ; and vice versa. 

When the Bach-Handel technique disappeared, the tru:npet 
was relegated to the réle of noise-maker in chief, playing only its 
natural tonic and dominant notes when they were wanted in 
Sorte passages. It was supplied with crooks that altered its pitch 
and thus permitted limited modulation into other keys. Not until 
the mid-nineteenth century was it released from its subservience, 
through the invention of valves—and then but slowly. For the 
cornet-a-pistons usurped its place as a chromatic instrument, and 
the natural trumpet lingered on well into Wagner’s time. 

Some musicians deplore the valved trumpet, claiming that the 
pistons impair its tone. Be that as it may, one can hardly conceive 
of a modern musician tolerating the limitations of the old- 
fashioned valveless instrument. 

Those who wish to hear a typical example of the sort of music 
written in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for valveless 
trumpets should buy the two records of Bach’s Second Branden- 
burg Concerto (the two Deccas are easily the best—as well as the 
cheapest—of the various versions available). In this work, 
trumpet, flute, oboe and violin, against a background of strings, 
hold rhythmic discourse. Only when a short trumpet is employed 
(such as that used by George Eskdale at the Busch Chamber 
Concerts) are the genuine notes heard played as written and not 
transposed down as in edited versions. The standard instrument, 
as played on “‘ Prom ”’ occasions, is useless. 

In the B minor Mass, too, Bach provides some glorious trumpet 
passages. The very first of them is probably the most effective— 
where the “ Gloria” bursts on the ear after the twenty minutes’ 
gloom of the “‘ Kyrie.” The H.M.V. four-shilling records of the 
Mass demonstrate the thrilling trumpet work to good advantage, 
although in the heavier choral passages the music sounds as if 
from behind closed doors. 

Another trumpet record that should be in everyone’s collection 
is the Columbia Trumpet Voluntary of Purcell. This is a tran- 
scription by Sir Henry Wood of a Purcell organ voluntary, and 
is scored for solo trumpet, brass and organ. Though dating from 
1927, its recording is, for some queer reason, of 1937 standard, 
and quite apart from the music, it provides a good test for any 
amplifier ! 

Handel’s fine aria ‘‘ Let the Bright Seraphim ” can be had no 
one side of an H.M.V., sung by Elsie Suddaby, or two of a 
Columbia, sung by Isobel Baillie. The latter is to be preferred, 
being less hurried. There is a fine trumpet obbligato in each 
version. 

Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven offer few outstanding examples 
of recorded trumpet-playing—though the majestic four repeated 
notes that dominate the first movement of Beethoven’s violin 
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concerto are worth mentioning. And, of course, every gramophile 
knows the famous trumpet call that is heard, off-stage, in the 
yarious recordings of the Third Leonora Overture. Incidentally, 
a remarkable trumpet concerto by Haydn was broadcast in the 
Haydn centenary celebrations five years ago, but has not yet been 
recorded. 

As the trumpet becomes, in the nineteenth century, an integral 
part of the orchestra, so do instances of its use as a solo instrument 
diminish. One should, however, draw attention to Saint-Saéns’s 
Septet, which, though a chamber work, includes a very discreetly 
scored part for the instrument. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE first Annual General Meeting of the Federation was 

held at the E.M.I. Studios, Abbey Road, on Saturday, 
1oth April; 110 members were present, representing fifteen 
socicties. The Chairman, Mr. W. W. Johnson, outlined the 
work of the Federation, which was followed by the Secretary’s 
and Treasurer’s reports. 

Mr. W. W. Johnson (Gillingham) was re-elected chairman, 
Mr. F. Eric Young (Gillingham) and Mr. S. O. Meibs (Dulwich 
and Forest Hill) were re-elected Secretary and Treasurer respec- 
tively. Miss I. H. Matthews (N.W. London) and Mr. W. A. G. 
Pace (S.E. London) were elected members of the committee. 

The technical section of the Federation, which was proposed 
at the inauguration last July, was duly formed, and a technical 
committee elected. It is hoped that all societies will benefit by 
this new section, and enquiries should be made in the first place 
to the Federation Secretary. 

Among other innovations, a scheme was formulated which will 
assist individual members of societies to correspond with each 
other on topics of mutual interest. It was also proposed to hold 
an Annual Dinner. 

Thanks were expressed by the Chairman and Secretary to 
those friends of the Federation who have lent willing assistance 
during the year. Much kindness has been shown by H.M.V., 
and especially their representatives in the persons of Messrs. 
R. R. Hopkins and J. K. R. Whittle. Both of these gentle- 
men were present at the meeting, and conducted tours of the 
studios and gave a recital of records. Mr. Walter Yeomans, 
of the Decca Record Co., has also done much for the Federation, 
and to him many thanks are due. But for THE GRAMOPHONE 
our publicity would have been seriously hampered, and a vote 
of appreciation was passed to the Editorial staff, and especially 
to Mr. C. L. Pollard, who has closely watched the Federation’s 
progress. Finally, a vote of thanks was passed to E.M.I. for 
allowing the use of their studios and arranging for tea, tours of 
the studios, and a recital. It was largely due to the willing 
co-operation of Mr. W. S. Purser that all arrangements for 
entertaining delegates and visitors went off without a hitch. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


[Reports must reach the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than the 10th of the month for insertion in 
the following issue.] 


Clacton and District Gramophone Circle 


This new Society started off in March with two evenings devoted 
to programmes by members. On the first occasion Mr. Carl 
Palmer gave an excellent recital of operatic records followed 
by a number of recent recordings of outstanding merit con- 


tributed by the Chairman, Mr. H. G. V. Rumball. On the 
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Once one starts to talk about Wagner one could go on for hours 
citing delightful touches of instrumentation to be found in all his 
operas. One of the most remarkable is the emergence of the 
** sword ” motive high above the Siegfried Funeral March—a 
motive well fitted to the genius of the trumpet. 

At the present day the “‘ Back to Bach’ movement is giving 
us many chamber works for fairly large combinations of instru- 
mentalists, in which the trumpet is finding a regular place. But 
one is convinced that to hear the instrument at its best it is 
necessary to go, not to the works of the modern imitators, but to 
old Bach himself. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


second occasion the Society’s Technical Adviser, Mr. H. T. 
Greenfield, gave a recital which ably demonstrated the powers 
of his Quality reproducer which he has kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Society. The second part of the programme 
was provided by Mr. A. E. Stubbs, who gave an interesting and 
varied selection of records including the Mozart Symphony, 
No. 39, in E flat. 

Arrangements have been made to continue meetings on the 
first and third Wednesday in each month, and the committee 
would welcome any music-lovers desirous of becoming members. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 


A very interesting evening was recently given by Mr. W. B. 
Major, conductor and founder of the Coventry City Orchestra, 
the subject being, ‘“‘ Ensemble: Examples of Chamber Music 
with records and strings.” We were fortunate in having a 
string quartet made up by members of the orchestra, which 
gave works by Mozart. Mr. Major also illustrated his talks 
with various records of outstanding merit. 

Will members and friends please note that the Annual General 
Meeting will be held on May 11th at the Gulson Library 
Lecture Room. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


New issues were given at the second March meeting. Beethoven 
Sonata in B flat (X151-3) by Wilhelm Kempff brings Kempff’s 
playing and Decca recording into the front rank with other 
piano recordings. Controversy aroused by Erna Sack’s inter- 
pretation of Una voce poco fa—wouldn’t Rossini have liked it sung 
like that ? (X150). 

First April meeting, “‘ Byways of Music ”’ by Mr. S. Pankhurst ; 
some lesser-known composers of late nineteenth century : Gabriel 
Fauré (1845-1924), composer of chamber music and numerous 
French songs, best remembered by these, other works not so 
appreciated. Records played: Incidental music to Shylock, 
Ballade for piano and orchestra, Quartet for piano and string 
trio ; also Sarabande (Roger-Ducasse), Festival in Seville (Isaac 
Albeniz), Nocturne in G flat (Giuseppe Martucci), and Féte 
Polonaise from Le Roi Malgré Lui (Emmanuel Chabrier), 
characteristic compositions. (Some of these recordings are 
unfortunately now withdrawn, others are pressings for sale 
abroad.) Mr. Pankhurst’s programme proved that there were 
others beside the great ones who would yield much enjoyment 
and were worthy of study, in the “‘ byways of music.” 

May meetings, 14th and 28th, will be at new headquarters, 
All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham Road, S.E.26. 
Commence at 8 p.m. Visitors always welcome. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

An all-Russian programme by Miss H. B. Worsfold was a great 
success at the twelfth meeting of the present season. The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski, 
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was heard in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Russian Easter Festival ; Rach- 
maninoff’s Concerto No. 2 in C minor (with the composer at 
the piano) ; and Stravinsky’s Dance of the Firebird. Other works 
were by Prokofieff, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky and Borodin. 

Our next programme was an innovation, since it was the 
first complete pianoforte recital we have had since our inception. 
Mr. J. Allen presented British and foreign recordings of famous 
pianists. Of outstanding merit was Josef Lhevinne’s performance 
of Schumann’s Toccata in C. Other works were a French Suite 
by Bach (Kempff) ; a transcribed Organ Fugue by Bach (Fischer) ; 
two Schumann miniatures (Moisiévitch); three Chopin pieces 
(Rubinstein) ; and some representative Liszt works (Solomon). 
Modern works, given after the interval, were César Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue (Cortot); Polka by Smetana (Backhaus); 
and two pieces by Albeniz (Rubinstein). A most inspiring 
evening ! 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Mr. O’Connor’s evening with the H.M.V. Pagliacci Album 
was magnificent in every respect. The cast (including Gigli), 
orchestra, and recording were excellent, and it was noted that 
the timpani came through extraordinarily well. Gigli was 
highly dramatic in the réle of Canio, and he was well supported 
by the other actors in this tragic opera. Mr. O’Connor ably 
described the visual side of the opera. 

Mr. Major (our Secretary) gave an excellent first programme 
entitled A Summer Day in My Holiday, which was romantically 
set in Austria. It was much enjoyed and Mr. Major received 
the hearty thanks of the members present. 

Meetings are held on the second and fourth Thursdays in the 
month. New members should write to Mr. G. Carter, 86 
Adley Street, Clapton, E.5, for details. 


Halifax Music Society 

Before an audience of one hundred, Mr. W. L. Madgen launched 
an attack on many features of modern music in his lecture, ‘“‘ The 
Coming of Things Without Shape.” He said that melody was 
the foundation of all music, harmony, counterpoint and _tone- 
colour being decorations of the basic structure. Many of the 
moderns (e.g. Ravel in his Bolero) put rhythm first. In his view, 
dance music could never be formless or lacking in melody. 
Much modern music is mournful, and lacking in smoothness 
and coherence. In a constant struggle for originality, background 
and solidity are invariably lost. Mr. Madgen’s examples ranged 
- from Handel to modern dance music, and his lecture was indeed 
witty and stimulating. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

The amaranthine beauty of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
(H.M.V. DBgg97-1000), the sardonic humour of Moussorgsky’s 
Song of the Flea (H.M.V. DBgo32), and the vocal pyrotechnics of 
Leila Ben Sedira in Delibes’ Bell Song (Parlophone E11074) were 
the most vivid impressions of Mr. W. D. Taylor’s recital. 

L’ Heure Espagnole proved to be a review of the modern Spanish 
school by Mr. F. G. Youens, the composers dealt with including 
Pedrell, Albeniz, Granados, de Falla and Turina. Gramophonic 
illustrations were given throughout by the lecturer. 

Another programme was shared by Mr. Stanley Coombes 
and Mr. F. R. French. Mr. Coombes’ outstanding discs were 
Liszt’s Rhapsody Espagnole (Barer), Paganini’s La Campanella 
(Menuhin), and Chopin’s F sharp major Nocturne (Paderewski). 
Mr. French’s contributions were Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
(de Greef) and extracts from Boughton’s The Immortal Hour 
(Columbia DX346-7). 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

At the Society’s ninth meeting a very well-arranged pro- 
gramme was provided by Mr. R. T. Wall and presented by 
Mr. S. C. Broadway. The first part contained three fine 
recordings by Sir Thomas Peecham erd tke Londcn Phil- 
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harmonic Orchestra, viz., Overtures to La Gazza Ladra (Rossini) 
and Le Carnival Romain (Berlioz), and Mozart’s Fourth Violin 
Concerto, the solo part being admirably played by Szigeti, 
Eileen Joyce’s splendid record of Turina’s Rhapsodia Sinfonica 
was greatly appreciated, and three records of Swing Music, 
skilfully introduced into an otherwise orthodox programme, 
aroused much interest. 

The sensation of the evening, however, was Toscanini’s recent 
recording of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, which “ brought 
the house down.” This wonderful set of records was greeted 
most enthusiastically, and most members thought that both 
performance and recording had seldom been bettered. 

At the first meeting after Easter the Society was visited by 
Mr. Jahn, of the N.W. London Gramophone Society, who 
presented Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, preceded by three choral 
items by Palestrina, Mozart and Bach. Unfortunately tin:e did 
not permit Mr. Jahn to play the whole work, but the records 
chosen, coupled with his carefully-prepared remarks, p:oved 
very interesting and instructive. The idea of exchanging visits 
appeals very much to this Society, and it is hoped to ar: ange 
further visits later. 

The Society will continue to meet during the summer months 
at 8 p.m. on alternate Thursdays at 239 Park Lane, N.17, and 
new members will be welcomed. Enquiries should be add:essed 
to the Secretary, 72 Lordsmead Road, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

A programme to please everyone: a difficult task, but ‘rom 
the comments of many members at the conclusion of his recital 
Mr. Lawrence Inwood seemed to have achieved this aim. The 
success of any recital demands a considerable amount of thought 
and time, and too often a recitalist gives a programme of records 
all of a similar character chiefly because they please his or her 
own particular taste, without giving sufficient thought as to 
whether the audience is likely to have the same opinion. 

Space does not permit a description of the programme, but 
mention must be made of the following items which were adjudged 
the chief items of the evening: Le Carnival Romain (Sir Thomas 
Beecham and London Philharmonic Orchestra) ; Piano Concerto 
in D minor, No. 20, Mozart (Edwin Fischer and L.P.O.); 
Rhapsodia Sinfonica (Eileen Joyce and orchestra under Clarence 
Raybould). We shall look for further programmes from Mr. 
Inwood in due course. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 5 


Halifax Music Society 

A society with a difference. Originally (1925-30) a gramo- 
phone society ; became a “‘ music society ’’ when discovery made 
that gramophone was but a means to an end—the enjoyment 
of music! Gramophone now takes second place. 

Membership easily the record to-day—about 150. Was 170 
in first season: rose to 350 in 1932. Local press mystified: 
“* What is the secret ? . . . When other organizations are finding 
times especially difficult, this young society is growing steadily 
in influence and public favour. If we had to choose one descrip- 
tive word it would be enthusiasm. .. .” 

One of Society’s founders—Mr. Chislett (‘‘W. A. C.”’ of 
THE GRAMOPHONE), who gave the inaugural recital. Many 
distinguished lecturers have been engaged. 

1931 season historic by virtue of John Barbirolli’s patronage. 
Two weeks before the C.G.O.C. visited Halifax, J. B. lectured 
on Der Rosenkavalier. Lecture was printed in book form and 
sold on the opera company’s extensive tours. Viscountess 
Snowden also a patron. 

Present activities: Lectures, Lecture-Recitals, Chamber Con- 
certs, Musical Mock Trials, etc.—the gramophone being used 
whenever possible. 

(These notes have been culled from an article by the Founder, 
Mr. J. S. Waring, through the good offices of Mr. W. S. Holds- 
worth, Federation Correspondent.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


Your correspondent Mr. B. Fineman accused me of being 
rather illogical. But surely it is Mr. Fineman who is. 

He says that “‘ Tauber possesses a voice of lovely quality, and 
isa great artist,” but can you imagine a great artist singing notes 
that, in Mr. Fineman’s own words, “‘ are not produced well, nor 
easily . . . or properly placed, but sound half-strangled.’’ Surely 
a great artist would not be guilty of such inartistic singing. 

I have eighteen Tauber records of opera, lieder, operetta, 
English and Italian songs, and to each he gives the right 
attributes, and, Mr. Fineman, please inform your musical 
friends that there is not a bad note in any of them. 

It was very heartening to read Mr. Marshall’s championship 
of Tauber, and needless to say—with one exception—lI agree 
with him. , 

Although Tauber has not made many operatic records, his 
Strange Harmony and When the Stars from Tosca, the two arias from 
The Tales of Hoffmann, and above all On with the Motley are really 
great. Those three records are opera sung by a first-class operatic 
tenor—don’t forget that Tauber was for ten years one of the 
principal tenors of the Dresden State Opera. 

I forgive Mr. Geraghty’s ‘‘ round-eyed amusement” at my 
list of tenors, but I can’t allow his ‘‘ summary dismissal ”? of my 
“team ’’ without making a rejoinder. 

The Tauber records mentioned above are in every respect 
as good as those by Martinelli. 

Out of the records by Sydney Rayner, who is the principal 
tenor of the Opéra-Comique, Paris (in case Mr. Geraghty is not 
aware of this), I select the following as examples of really fine 


singing. Note the beauty of tone, the perfect voice and breath- 
control. Che Gelida Manina (La Bohéme), Improvviso de Chenier 


(Andrea Chenier), Ora e per sempre Addio (Otello}, Celeste Aida 
(Aida), O Paradiso (Africana). 

Maybe if Mr. Geraghty took as much interest in singing as he 
seems to do in cricket he would be able to recognize a really 
good tenor when he heard one (sorry, Mr. Geraghty, but I 
can’t resist this). 

In defence of Schipa I must say I have heard him broadcast 
four times during the past year, once from Hilversum and three 
times from Italy, in, I think, if my memory serves me, Lucia, 
Don Pasquale—no mean feat for an out-of-breath tenor—and in 
a recital, one of his items being Una furtiva lagrima. 

It was on the merit of these performances that I included 
him in my list. 

Liverpool. R. C. ARcHER, 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am very sorry indeed if I have upset Mr. Marshall by saying 
unkind things about a record a copy of which he has apparently 
bought, but I am not aware of having made any disparaging 
remarks regarding the voice of Mr. Richard Tauber. If your 
correspondent had taken the trouble to read my letter carefully, 
arid not jump to conclusions before going off the deep end, it 
would most surely have dawned on him that my criticism in no 
way referred to the actual singing, and his plea about contra- 
dicting a “‘ man who knows his job ” is simply absurd. I don’t 
pretend to know the first thing about singing, although I have 
heard most of the world-famous singers from the late Comm. 
Battistini to Tau—no, that won’t do, to the present day; but 


as I have been a confirmed and habitual gramophone fanatic 
for over twenty-five years I may claim to have a fair idea of 
what is a good record and what constitutes a bad one. Mr. 
Little, in his review of the offending disc, no doubt had in mind 
the singing rather than the recording, and while I fully admit 
this is all it should be (I have never even suggested otherwise), 
I still contend that technically it is a very bad record. In fact, 
most of Tauber’s Continental recordings (as records) are inferior 
to those he has made in London. I suggest Mr. Marshall carefully 
compares this record with Peter Dawson’s Hybrias the Cretan, a 
fair comparison because both discs are the same month’s vintage, 
when I think he may feel compelled to change his opinion once 
again. I wouldn’t like to venture to say whether or not Mr. 
Tauber deserves a place amongst the six greatest singers, but 


judging from his records of synthetic English songs my vote 


would be an emphatic nay. And this brings me to the Tauber 
one-man-version of Pagliacci issued last month. What a pity 
Parlophone did not include a fourth record in the set of the 
Bird Song (Mr. Tauber’s falsetto would come in handy here! ) 
and thereby make an album load! I am afraid I am one of 
those ridiculous folk who insist on his operatic or song records 
(with a few possible exceptions) being sung in the original 
language, though I admit there is something— in fact a lot 
to be said for translations into English, but not into broken 
English, surely! One might even be forgiven for considering 
this Pagliacci set a reflection on the capabilities of our own singers. 
‘*“A verd, allouw me, sveet leddies and schentlemen” ! In my 
opinion Mr. Tauber has been a little unfortunate in the past 
in his choice of material and I think for recording purposes he 
should stick to Viennese light opera and perhaps occasionally 
German lieder, although this field has been well explored by 
now. Personally, I consider his records in ‘* acceptable English ”’ 
to be just about as ridiculous as if Gigli were to record Duncan 
Morrison’s Island Moon in French ! 


Ealing, W.5. Moore Orr. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

The present controversy among many of your readers upon 
the merits of the greatest present-day operatic singers of the 
world is very interesting, but I cannot help thinking that 
attempting to list the “six best’’ and similarly provide com- 
parisons is a little childish, and the more absurd in view of the 
fact that it is impossible, surely, to compare side by side artists 
of different nationalities, who have to perform in widely varying 
works by widely varying composers. 

However, it is good to know that there is such keen interest 
in vocal records at the present time, in view of the poor standard 
of these compared with that of orchestral and instrumental, as 
remarked by your correspondent Mr. Orr in his recent excellent 
letter regarding vocal records generally, and especially Tauber’s 
February effort. 

Incidentally, in spite of Mr. Marshall’s defence of Tauber in 
the April GRAMopHONE, this tenor’s March recording of the 
Pagliacci Prologue served to bear out Mr. Orr’s remarks. A 
German tenor singing an Italian baritone excerpt in broken 
English! How such a version as this can hope to compete with 
those of Basiola (H.M.V. DB2299) or Granforte (H.M.V. DB1044 
or C1829), which are sung as they should be sung, surpasses 
my imagination. 

I should be very interested to hear readers’ opinions upon 
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Jussi Bjérling in the new record of La donna é mobile and Recondita 
armonia (H.M.V. DA1548) which appeared in March, as I 
consider I am fortunate in possessing this splendid disc. 

Lastly, in view of the obvious demand among record collectors 
for really good vocal records, let us hope that the recording 
companies will see fit to amend matters in the near future in 
this regard. As a start, I beg- to suggest that the authorities 
concerned in London take the opportunity of approaching certain 
of the great singers who will be in London during the coming 
Opera season. 


Middlesex. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The controversy stirred up in your pages over the half-dozen 
greatest tenors in the world is producing interesting repercussions 
in America as well as England. 

To my way of thinking there is certainly one name which 
belongs high in the first six, yet I have nowhere seen his name 
mentioned by your correspondents. I refer to Jussi Bjérling 
whom I heard in Stockholm last summer. This glorious voice 
takes one all the way back to Caruso’s younger days for com- 
parison. 

So far we have only a few of the series X records he made 
for H.M.V. over here ; but we are eagerly awaiting his recent 
releases of the arias from Tosca, Rigoletto, Bohéme and Aida 
(H.M.V. *DA1548 and *DB3049). 

I cast one big vote for this young Swede, Bjérling ; and I 
would nominate Franz Voelker ahead of some of the artists 
that have been mentioned. 


New York City. Epwarp W. SNowpon. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


It is with the utmost pleasure that I read the appropriately 
worded remarks of Mr. R. N. Price in the April GRAMOPHONE. 
The sentiments he expresses there are similar to those I have 
mentioned in several letters you have been good enough to 
publish in your paper, as well as in much correspondence I have 


had with fellow enthusiasts of the great art of singing (and 
particularly of bel canto). The dearth of those “ real artists who 
do beautiful things quietly and unobtrusively ” is indeed dis- 
pleasing. There are a few, of course, but there are far too many 
of the other type—the vulgar, blatant bawlers who have one eye 
continually on the gallery! Wonderful lung power, no doubt, 
but it does not require much artistic culture to give of that. I 
look upon Borgioli as one of the greatest and most cultured 
artists to-day, though he has not a big voice—too small, indeed, 
for such as Rodolfo, the second and third acts of which it grieves 
me to hear him sing. But in his sphere he is supreme. 

Again, in the voice of Bjérling—a Swede—I see the makings 
of one who could one day no doubt step into the shoes Caruso 
has left vacant. Heaven preserve him from falling a prey to 
that dreaded commercialism which even so soon appears to be 
swaying a great Scandinavian soprano. 

Oh, for more of those great and true artists who put their 
art first, and who can resist the temptation of “‘ big money ” 
on the cinema, and the ‘“ drawing-power ”’ of singing sugar- 
water on the gramophone. One who can do this is a genius 
at his job, but there are too many false geniuses ! 

Altrincham. G. C. Simpson. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The recent controversy in your correspondence columns with 
regard to the world’s greatest tenor has interested me greatly, 
especially with regard to the remarks concerning Giovanni 
Martinelli. 

Most of your correspondents, however, speak only from his 
records, the last of which appeared in 1931. On the basis of 
these some are presumptuous enough to estimate his vocal ability 
to-day to his detriment. 

I believe I am correct in saying that this can be known only 
to American and Italian opera-goers—certainly he has not 
appeared recently in England. 
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For a number of years I have felt that Martinelli was becom; 
routine and mediocre in voice and that his powers were noticeably 
on the decline. This year, however, I was pleasantly surprised 
on hearing him over the radio during the R.C.A. hour, prior 
to the broadcast of his complete performance in Aida. He 
O Paradiso from L’ Africana and a Tosti song, and at the first note 
of his voice I sat up as if struck by lightning. There was 
noticeable freshness, youth and vigour that could only come 
from rejuvenation at the Fountain of Youth ! 

Anxious to compare opinions and learn if others had detected 
the same noticeable improvement, I read all the reviews of his 
operatic performances—Enzo in La Gioconda, Rudolpho in ly 
Bohéme, and Pollione in Norma. 

In each case I was gratified to note such expressions as “* What 
has happened to Martinelli ?”’ ; “ Martinelli is singing better 
than in years”; “ The outstanding vocal performance on the 
stage was delivered by the veteran Martinelli’; “ Martinelli, 
who must have drunk from the Fountain of Youth, san: with 
unbelievable beauty of voice.” 

May I add one more voice to the already large list of those 
who wish for more records from him. 

And in any list of great tenors we must not forget the French 
—Thill, Ansseau and Maison; and the German—Melchior, 

Philadelphia. ALAN H. Marcu, 

President, Philadelphia Phonographic Society. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 


Two or three of the letters published in your March issue 
call for an immediate answer. First of all I must ask R. W. D. 
Abbott to verify facts before putting them on paper. Dino 
Borgioli did not make his Covent Garden début in La Cenerentola 
in 1934; he first sang there in the 1925 season when he appeared 
in Il Barbiere di Siviglia and Lucia de Lammermoor. He then sang 
in several ensuing seasons when he was heard in Rigoletto, Boris, 
La Bohéme, Butterfly, Traviata and Falstaff—all before his Rossini 
appearances in 1934! Then is he really worth the eulogy that 
Mr. Abbott gives him and the column of valuable space that 
you grant the letter ? 

Mr. D. Lancashire and one or two other correspondents make 
such statements as ‘‘ Schipa, Martinelli and De Luca are no 
longer at their best.” If these writers had heard Schipa during 
the last few weeks in the relays from Italy they would, I am sure, 
have quickly changed their opinions. Schipa’s rendering of 
Una furtiva lagrima from L’Elisir d’amore was a beautiful piece of 
work and Maestro Bellezza had no alternative but to grant an 
encore—a most unusual event at the Teatre Reale (even when 
Gigli sings)—-while his rendering of Jl mio tesoro from Don Giovanni 
in a recent Monday night concert from Rome cannot be described 
in words ; his singing, too, in L’ Amico Fritz and Mignon was most 
polished and most beautiful. While on the subject of Schipa, is 
it not a disgrace that he has never been heard at Covent Garden ? 

The same thing applies to De Luca. I am sure that anyone 
who was privileged (for it was indeed a privilege) to be present 
at the third performance of J/ Barbiere at Covent Garden in 1934, 
when De Luca suddenly reappeared and sang Figaro, will support 
me in saying that De Luca is singing as well as, if not better than, 
any contemporary Italian baritone. Recent performances from 
Italy of Manon, in which he sang the réle of Lescaut, of L’ Amico 
Fritz, in which he sang his original réle of Rabbi David, of Madame 
Sans-Géne, in which he sang Napoleon, all go to prove this. 

Martinelli will, I am sure, astound Covent Garden audiences 
on April 19th when he sings Otello. Accounts from America 
show that his voice shows no sign of wear—in fact it sounds purer 
and stronger than ever. 

The truth of the matter is that these artists (especially Schipa) 
have learnt to sing in the manner that De Lucia, Bonci, Battistini 
and others learnt to sing ; they will all, even at the ages of seventy, 
be able to sing a beautiful ‘‘ bel canto,” which unfortunately 
the young singers of to-day cannot do. 

Not even Gigli, so it seems, can exercise as perfect breath-control 
to-day as Schipa and De Luca can, and often his top notes quiver 
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The Gramophone Exchange 


is the ONE place in 
London 
where you can obtain from STOCK any new record by 


at N HIS MASTER’S VOICE ~ COLUMBIA 


(including Connoisseur Records) J 


© PARLOPHONE + POLYDOR : DECCA & BRUNSWICK 
Copter 

or from our own Special List of FOREIGN 

RECORDINGS not issued in this Country. 





** Society ’’ Issues and other complete works may be had on deferred 
terms and paid for by three or four monthly payments. This will 
be found a great help in keeping up to date with the issues—some 
of the finest that have ever been recorded. 


Let us put your name on our Mailing List, and we will send the 
new Supplementary Lists together with the expert comments on 
the new issues by our Musical Director, Mr. G. H. S. Montagu. 


Arrangements can be made to accept in part payment for new 
records any good-class records in good condition which you no 
longer wish to keep in your collection. 


WE STOCK EVERY ACCESSORY FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND SUPPLY TO EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. * Astra House 
121, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.Q (Temble Bar 


3007 
@ FOUR DOORS EAST OF CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS ®@ 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


Orchestral Scores for Gramophone Lovers 





DELIUS 


Two Pieces for Smal] Orchestra 


(a) ‘On hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring’ 
(6) ‘Summer-night on the river’ 


Price 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAM WALTON 
Symphony Price 55. 


Facade (size 10” 7") Price 7s. 6d. 
SIBELIUS Violin Concerto 


‘Voces Intimae.’ 
D minor 


Price 5s. 


String Quartet in 
Price 2s. 6d. 


A List of Miniature and Full Scores can be sent 
post free on application 


XFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 


36 Sono Sguart, Oxrorp STREET, W.1 








The British Musician and 


Musical News 
MONTHLY: 6d. 


53 BARCLAY ROAD, WARLEY WOODS, 
BIRMINGHAM 


Specimen Copies of two issues will be sent to readers 
of ‘The Gramophone’ on request (4d. stamps to be 
forwarded to cover cost of postage) . . . . in the hope 
that contact with the paper will inspire regular purchase. 


From Tue GramopHone, March 1932, by Christopher Stone. 
*‘ Any of our readers who are not regular readers of the British 
Musician should lose no time in sampling a copy : the analytical 
notes on famous recorded works are most valuable, and complete 
sets are available at a reasonable price on application to the 
Editor, Mr, Sydney Grew, 53 Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham.’ 
From Musicat Canapa, November 1931. 

‘Sydney Grew, editor of the British Musician, is one of the 
wisest writers on musical matters in the British Empire. His 
criticisms are always helpful. His love for music . . . makes 
him a crusader—and we need crusaders to-day ! ’ 


Complete Sets of the ‘ British Musician’ (1926-1931: 72 
numbers) are available— {1 .1 .0, carriage paid. Also a 
few sets with Covers slightly faded 10/-, carriage forward. 
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NEWS 


To-day the word ‘quality’? in the reception and 
reproduction of a Radio broadcast is badly over. 
stressed and has lost its true meaning. The essentials 
of any Quality set are Diode detection and Triode 
output ; no set that does not incorporate these two 
features can claim to be a Quality set. Again, a 
real Quality set must have its Loudspeaker housed 


Q UAL | TY in a cabinet or baffle quite separate 


from the cabinet in which the actual 

R AD | Oo Radio set is housed. At the mcment, 
| am able to offer a real Hand-made 

Two-piece ‘‘ Quality ’’ ‘Expert’ Radio Set at 25 gns, 
complete in cabinets of any shade of Oak, Mahogany 
or Walnut to match your furniture. I say ‘at the 
moment’ because prices are likely to rise in the near 
future owing to the rising tendency in the cost of all 


raw materials—and | refuse to hazard my good name 
by using cheaper and less reliable component parts. 


An ever reliable companion to those whose interest 
is in the fields of recorded music. There never 


AN ACOUSTIC has been an acoustic gramo- 


phone to equal the Hand- 


GRAMOPHONE made ‘ Expert.’ If you value 


your Records and appreciate 
perfect reproduction, order an ‘ Expert’ now before 
the cost of materials renders an increase in price 
inevitable. 


Any ‘Expert’ Hand-made Acoustic Gramophone, 


DEFERRED can be supplied upon private 
PAYMENTS 


arranged Deferred payments— 
terms to suit your own con- 
venience. Prices from 16 gns. 


64, FRITH STREET. 
SOHO SQUARE. LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 3632 
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are only held with considerable difficulty—a recent perform- 
of Rigoletto from Rome showed his weaknesses especially 
Ella mi fu rapita aria, which incidentally Lauri-Volpi sang 
ely well last season at Covent Garden. If, Volpi would 
stop playing to the gallery and bawling, and instead use his 
tiful ‘‘ bel canto,’’ I would place him as second in the list 
great singers of to-day, which I here suggest: Martinelli, 
i, Schipa, Lauri-Volpi, Ziliani and Lugo—yes, I think Lugo 
ves a place, his Cavaradossi at Covent Garden last season 
was—in spite of one of last month’s correspondents—a first-rate 
yocal achievement ; one would have to go a long way to find a 
singer who could produce as ringing a Vitoria and as sweet an 
0 dolce manias Lugo can. His reception at La Scala this season, 
where he has sung Rudolfo and Cavaradossi, has been most 
amazing. Let’s hope we will see more of him at Covent Garden 
in the future. 

In conclusion might I appeal through your columns to readers 
to try their utmost to prevail on the powers that be at Covent 
Garden to let us hear once again De Luca, Ponselle and 
Giannini ; to let us hear for the first time Tito Schipa ; to let 
us hear Ezio Pinza in Boito’s Mefistofele, and to give us a chance 
of hearing Wolf-Ferrari’s I/ Pampiello and Mascagni’s Nerone. 


West Norwood, S.E.27. Haroip D. RosenTHAL. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


T. de Beneducci’s letter in the April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
was exceptionally interesting. I, too, am an admirer of Merli’s 
voice, and agree that it is not unlike Pertile’s, but I would not 
myself go so far as to place him among the six best tenors. And 
while ‘* nasal”? seems to me far from the correct term to use in 
connection with Martinelli and Galliano Masini, of all people, 
Merli is often distinctly “‘ throaty ” ; and sometimes he sounds 
as if he finds difficulty in reaching his high notes. He dis- 
appointed me by declaiming the very beautiful tenor aria, 
Ch’ella mi creda libero, from Fanciulla del West, the other day, 
comparing unfavourably with other performances I have heard, 
including Valente’s recording on H.M.V. Bgo15. 

I thoroughly agree that Schipa is not a spent force. Reading 
the correspondence on operatic recordings, I have noticed that 
more than one correspondent has suggested that the voice of 
this artist is not what it was. I feel sure, however, that those 
who have followed his broadcasts from Italy this year, in Mignon 
and L’Elisir d’Amore especially, will admit that he has not lost 
any of his old power and beauty of tone—least of all, his breath. 

My choice in baritones is rather different from de Beneducci’s : 
De Luca, -Franci, Basiola, Schlusnus, Granforte and Enrico 
Molinari, though there are a number who run them very close, 
to mention only Inghilleri, Tibbett, Galeffi, Tagliabue, Tomasini, 
Rimini and John Brownlee. I hate to omit that fine old singer 
Stracciari, whose Figaro I don’t expect to see equalled for many 
years to come, but I think we have already heard the best of 
his voice. 

I only make one exception to your correspondent’s list of 
basses, besides juggling with the order. I give my votes to Pinza, 
Chaliapine, Vaghi, Emanuel List, Baccaloni and Tancredi 
Pasero. If I were choosing seven, I would leave Kipnis and 
Fernando Autori to fight it out between themselves. I don’t 
think the former should be judged too much by his records. 

I find it far more difficult to compile a satisfactory list of six 
sopranos. I have come to the conclusion that I prefer Toti dal 
Monte, Dusolina Giannini, Lucrezia Bori, Rethberg, Ponselle, 
and either Lina Pagliughi or Giannina Arangi-Lombardi. Yet 
Kirsten Flagstad, Maria Jeritza, Elisabeth Schumann, Lotte 
Lehmann, Favero and Gina Cigna all merit very serious con- 
sideration. 

I am in so great a quandary about mezzo-sopranos and 
contraltos that I feel safe only in recording my hearty agreement 
with Mr. de Beneducci’s remarks about the superb singing of 
- Ebe Stignani. 


London, W. 14. RAYMOND FARRAR. 
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To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I have been greatly interested by the recent letters in THE 
GRAMOPHONE on thesubject of vocal records and singers, for, having 
a fairly large collection of operatic records myself, it is a subject 
that interests me keenly. 

Like Mr. Raymond Anthony Holt Farrar, I too find it difficult 
to compile a list of six greatest tenors and exclude Gigli, for he is, 
in my opinion, the greatest of them all. 

During the present season I have heard him several times from 
La Scala, Milan, and his singing on these occasions makes me 
wonder how he could possibly be left out. 

As recently as March 10 he sang as Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
Manon. His singing on that occasion was a sheer delight, and in 
the well-known O dolce incanto he revealed superb artistry, and 
complete voice control. 

His record of this aria on H.M.V. DA1216 is one of my most 
treasured possessions, and together with Gluck’s O del mio dolce 
ardor, also sung by Gigli, should, I think, be in every collection. 

My list of six greatest tenors would be Gigli, Lauri-Volpi, Lugo, 
Schipa, Merli, and Ziliani. 

Having given my views, I for one—and I guess there are many 
others—would like our Editor’s opinion of the first half-dozen. It 
would, I am sure, make very entertaining reading. 


Norfolk. ANTHONY S. HANSLIP. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have noticed several unfavourable comments in this last 
year’s issues regarding Gigli. In fact he has received very, 
very few words of praise. In the 1937 January issue, someone 
said he was inclined to be carried away when he sang (which 
is when we get the real thing and a very truthful interpretation), 
and that he forces his voice unmercifully. Who is the tenor 
who does not at times ? 

I am probably one-sided in so far as my total collection of records 
consists of at least ninety-five per cent. records of tenors, and as 
I have studied tenor voices for the last five years I feel that I 
should not be shy in coming forth with the statement that Gigli 
is definitely the best tenor I have ever heard, bar Caruso of course. 

About forcing his voice unmercifully—has that person really 
listened to his // Sogno, Mi par d’udir ancora, Solo per te Lucia, Song 
of India, or Toselli’s Serenade ? 

Let us take another great tenor to whom THE GRAMOPHONE 
readers have been singing their praises, namely, Martinelli. 
Incidentally, this tenor hardly ever refrains from forcing his 
voice in every line, and what is more, Caruso was famous for it. 
Many consider Martinelli’s voice to be superior to Gigli’s. But 
why ? At times Martinelli, like many other tenors, is what one 
might call clumsy. He does not possess that true tenor charac- 
teristic of being able to spring his voice up and down, hitting a 
note here and one there, clear cut and crystal fashion. And if 
he were to try the same would happen to him as to many other 
great tenors—they lose their timbre, get hopelessly jumbled up, 
and try to amend matters in the next breath. As an example 
of this, compare Martinelli and Gigli singing La donna é mobile. 
As magnificent achievements free from all this which only Gigli 
himself could accomplish, hear him singing Cujus Animam from 
Stabat Mater or Mascagni’s Songs of the Sea and others of that 
type. There is comfort in listening to Gigli—his change of notes 
is leopard-like and he never misses—he goes from a low to a 
high note fearlessly without wasting time in the approach. 

Gigli’s voice is a rare tenor—by that I mean that it is of the 
** oily ” type, and at the same time not semi-nasal and muffled 
like Schmidt’s. Schmidt also receives very favourable comments 
where Gigli receives the reverse. Schmidt simply sings and 
he puts less feeling into arias like E lucevan le stelle, for example, 
than he does into Neapolitan songs and others. Also I am 
definitely of the opinion that Schmidt’s singing of Neapolitan 
songs is thoroughly inferior to Gigli’s. Which raises another 
point, that Gigli gets a freshness into every line almost without 
overdoing it like Tauber and a few others. Gigli has the power 
of controlling his timbre and in every song he uses that gift to 
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get his effects without overdoing it like Tauber and a good 
many others. He seems to get a freshness into every line and 
sustains the interest of the listener to the very last. Schmidt 
warbles, which no doubt suits some of the worthless stuff he 
wastes his time on, but the point is that he warbles operatic 
arias and everything else. He never varies his timbre and his 
voice is too muffled and inclined to be nasal to be called a tenor 
in the true sense of the word. 

I liken Gigli’s dulcet voice to olive oil flowing from the neck 
of a bottle. I have listened carefully and unprejudiced, but, 
excepting Caruso, I have yet to hear the tenor who can compare 
with Gigli for enduring good long fearless notes such as he does 
in I was a Soldier and A Song of Naples. Another point on which 
Schmidt will always fail. I have already pointed out his ability 
in hitting notes, either high or medium, and further and im- 
portant is the fact that he comparatively never fails to finish the 
note with the same fervour and sharpness with which he began 
it. His superiority over all others to sustain a high note with 
a clarity which is a thrill and with timbre which is even or evenly 
accelerated is absolutely unquestionable. It is well to remember 
that tenors are to be judged mostly on their high notes too. 
Gigli’s breathing is well-nigh perfect and his wind never seems 
to give out—when he finishes his notes you always feel that he 
could have held them longer. 

Martinelli is one of the greatest, and yet there must be readers 
who will agree with me when I say that I would no more wish 
to hear him sing O del mio dolce ardor and/or Songs of the Sea and 
the leaping types, and make a fool of himself, any more than I 
would like to hear McCormack do the same by singing the one 
hundred and one of the Vesti la giubba and O Paradiso types. 

Let me hasten to tell that person commenting on Crooks in 
the last January issue that when he hears more of Crooks (for 
apparently he hasn’t) he will agree that the beautiful coarseness 
of his voice becomes too coarse at times, also that Crooks and 
Hackett are the greatest exponents of flat notes among any 
tenors worthy of attention. Moreover, Crooks often croons. 

I have great admiration for Lauri-Volpi, although I have 
only heard two recordings of him: 

A tenor, to my way of thinking, has to be more than just a person 
who can sing high notes. He has to be a tenor in the true sense 
the word has come to mean—his voice must not be muffled— 
it must have volume but not enough to destroy the high piercing 
characteristic—and he must not loiter, basso or baritone-like, in 
his approach to high notes or in the singing of lilting songs. 

As far as singing (not acting) goes, Gigli still remains the ideal 
tenor of the times, and again let me repeat the name tenor. 

This letter has become a treatise on Gigli, and I would like to 
end it by saying that I consider the tenor to be the finest of not 
only all voices, but of any musical instruments either singularly 
or collectively. 

I wish the wonderful GRAMOPHONE every success, for its work 
is a virtuous one. 


Willoughby. A. McKnicur. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am impelled to offer a few remarks on the correspondence 
now proceeding in your columns re operatic records, and tenors 
in particular. 

First, I would say generally that the present is a singularly 
ill-judged time for picking out the greatest [sic] or even the best 
tenors of the day. I claim considerable experience, and I will 
say that there are no “ great ’’ tenors—only one or two “ good ” 
ones who, however, suffer from disabilities either of age or of lack 
of the many other points of equipment needed by an artist 
besides a voice. The only exception is Heddle Nash, whom I 
unreservedly admire. 

Those who suffer from the “ Gigli complex ” would do well 
to compare the horrid mess he makes of Bizet’s Del tempio al 
limitar, from I Pescatori di Perle (with de Luca doing his best 
under the circumstances), and then to hear Caruso’s record in 
the Historical catalogue. 
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But that is by the way. The point that sticks out from the 
correspondence is the unavoidable truth that the average amateur 
critic has willy-nilly to derive his opinion from the output of his 
own particular brand of radiogram, and is without experience 
of the singers he criticizes or of high-class singing in general. 

These enthusiasts may be divided into two sections as follows: 

1. Those with some knowledge of voice-production. 
2. Those with none. 
We may further subdivide the former into 
a. Those who recognize the limitations of radiogram 
reproduction, and 
b. Those who do not. 

Those who fall into section 1 may find their radiograms helpful 
if they avoid the pitfall in 6. 

It is those in 2 who are in the worst case, because they look 
for the wrong things, and do not usually wish to do otherwise, 
What can be said to one who “ refuses to believe ”’ that so-and-so 
can be better than his own particular fancy ? As well might 
one declare that none of these Derby racehorses could run as 
fast as our Dobbin. These things are not questions of taste, 
but are matters of fact, which require some training and study 
to understand. To cite Mme. Galli-Curci as an example of 
historic singing was singularly unfortunate, as all students of 
fine singing will admit, and the writer of this challenge only 
too clearly classified himself in so doing. 

Most of the misapprehensions that arise are inherent in sub- 
division 6. While radiograms, if reasonably handled, may be 
capable of transmitting a fair idea of a singer’s breathing, phrasing, 
placing, and style, they are quite unreliable when it comes to 
tone quality or volume—especially the latter, which can be 
controlled at will, while the former, except in altogether excep- 
tional instruments, is coloured by the characteristics of the 
listener’s own machine. 

How many wireless listeners have realized that a singer broad- 
casting from the operatic stage has the incalculable advantage 
of having to make his voice carry only as far as the microphone, 
which he is generally able to do with the orchestra kept in the 
background ; whereas his seen audience is reached only at a much 
greater distance, and through the orchestra. I wish some of 
your correspondents could have seen the look of surprised 
enlightenment on the face of one of the great bygone singers 
when I put forward this strangely unrecognized truth. This 
system of broadcasting is utterly misleading to millions who 
have no other means of judging. Miss Grace Moore’s Covent 
Garden adventure was an illuminating case in point. 

The early records by great singers suffer to-day from the 
disadvantage that commercial electrical reproduction aims at 
extremes of frequencies which brings out only the faults inherent 
in them. Their own frequency range is small, and they must 
be handled accordingly if justice is to be done to them. 


London. Ajax. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I find your magazine very interesting. Evidently there are 


as many lovers of recorded music in England as here. Atlanta 
itself has always been an art and music centre. For years the 
Metropolitan Opera paid us a week’s visit, and now that the 
depression is nearly over, we hope to begin again. This year 
our concert series brings us Schnabel, Lehmann, Roth Quartet, 
Ballet Russe, Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, Swarthout and 
Martini, St. Louis Symphony with Spalding, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Flagstad. 

May I answer Mr. Ronald Charles Archer’s letter in your 
February issue ? Charles Hackett is a member of the Metro- 
politan. He sang in Mignon, which Mr. Archer could have 
listened to on his radio, on March 13th, with Swarthout as 
Mignon. Sydney Rayner is from New Orleans, Louisiana, 
U.S.A. 


Georgia, U.S.A. GitBert H. Boaes, Jr. 
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To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I read with slight interest and much amusement, but feel 
that I must deplore the letters sent by your readers re the best 
half-dozen tenors in the world. I seem to remember some little 
time ago, in one of the papers devoted to the wireless, a some- 
what similar correspondence, re the world’s greatest tenor. 
This went on and went on for weeks, we were never any wiser 
in the end, and we never discovered the identity of the fortunate 
man. 

In singing, as in many other things, there are so many reserva- 
tions, so very many reservations that a dogmatic statement, or 
even a2 dozen odd opinions, are really quite worthless. Some 
singers, like some artists, whether they be musicians, painters, 
fishermen, cricketers, etc., are magnificent (I will not say they 
cannot be surpassed) in certain parts, certain little arias, certain 
phrases, and this fact must be borne in mind and taken into 
careful consideration. I venture to suggest that only one who 
has heard all the great singers in every possible operatic part, 
in similar Lieder, Italian songs, English oratorios, with perhaps 
a little French and Russian thrown in, would be in a position 
to make a statement re the six greatest tenors, and I venture to 
suggest again that, above all, he would be the first man to admit 
the impossibility of such a statement. 

I see in the April issue a letter from Mr. Stevenson requesting 
the Walton Concerto by Mr. Tertis. I heartily agree with him, 
and should buy it on the instant with the greatest of joy. May 
I request for recordings by Mr. Campden and Mr. Brain ? 
There are one or two fine Mozart sonatas for horn and piano, 
a simply charming sonata by Beethoven, not to mention Richard 
Strauss’s Concerto which Mr. Brain so very kindly gave us not 
so very long ago on the wireless, and I dare say Mr. Campden 
could dig up some first-rate stuff for the bassoon. 

I apologize for the length of this letter, but it is merely to ask 
you to close the “ tenor ” correspondence, unless of course it is 
of interest to yourself, but I really do not think it reaches the high 
level of correspondence which standard you have so admirably 
maintained in previous years. And lest anyone should think 
from this letter that I am not interested in singers, may I say 
that I have studied singing for no little time, have listened and 
seen widely, and that vocal records occupy more than half of my 
collection. 


Yorkshire. NortTHaGE J. de VitLE MATHER. 





TENORS AND A COMPETITION 


In order to stem the flood of letters which 
threatens to burst the banks of our corre- 
spondence columns on the question of tenors, 
we offer a prize to the competitor who most 
nearly voices public opinion as to the six best 
tenors of the present day. The prize will be 
records to the value of 2 guineas (winner’s 
choice) and a coupon (without which no entry 
will be valid) is on p. xviii. Closing date 
July 18th, which will allow Overseas readers 
to compete. 











Opera in the Nineties 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


After hearing Mr. P. G. Hurst’s broadcast of records dealing 
with “Opera in the Nineties” might I as an opera-lover be 
allowed to pass some comments. In the first place I should like 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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to compliment Mr. Hurst for presenting such an extremely 
interesting half an hour’s listening. But further I should like 
to record that being a so-called modern and having heard so 
very much about “The Golden Age of Opera” I was a little 
disappointed. On the whole the records did not prove the 
overwhelming superiority of the last generation of singers, rather 
the reverse. Let me take them individually. I should like it 
to be noted first of all that I am allowing for the very poor record- 
ing of those days when comparing with modern records. The 
first artist, Zelie di Lussan, could be equalled by a round dozen 
Carmens of to-day, notably Stignani, Onegin, Besanzoni, and 
the late lamented Supervia. And hearing Tamagno for the 
first time I was struck with the similarity of timbre to Fusati, a 
modern Otello. The late Mr. Herman Klein made the same 
comparison. Tamagno undoubtedly possessed a big voice but 
not one of striking beauty, whereas Lauri-Volpi, Martinelli, 
Ansseau, Gigli all have big voices of ravishing quality. Granforte, 
of to-day, could give Ancona of yesterday lessons in singing the 
réle of Iago, besides having a much better voice. Ancona’s 
rendering of Era la notte sounded dreary and monotonous by 
comparison. I advise Mr. Hurst to obtain Granforte’s record 
and I think he’ll agree. De Lucia had a beautiful voice, no 
doubt of that, but we have as fine artists to-day in Gigli, Schipa, 
Lauri-Volpi, Ansseau, while Alcaide in voice and style is the 
living counterpart of De Lucia. Again I expected something 
phenomenal from Plancon with his reputation. His voice was 
undoubtedly a basso cantante of notable beauty and his singing 
polished and smooth, too smooth in fact. Take Chaliapin’s 
record of Vi Ravviso. Here is another cantante bass of mag- 
nificent style. Now note the tremendous ‘“ overtones’? and 
genuine (not amplified) sonority (I would again point out that 
I am allowing for the difference in recording). Contrarily, did 
Plancon always “ nurse’ his voice as he did on the record 
played ? If so, I can understand him preserving his voice. 
Personally I like ‘“‘a rage and spate of sound ”’ occasionally if 
the sound is agreeable, it indicates the “real ’un” over the 
mediocrity. Every composer wrote “‘ sostenuto ’’ on his music 
at some time or other. Of present-day sopranos I think Ponselle, 
Rethberg, Dal Monte, Caniglia, Tassinari, Teschemacher could 
equal any of the Calvés of the past epoch. To conclude, of the 
records played the feature which struck me most was the lack 
of “‘ élan ” in the singing. Whether the artists sang differently in 
the theatre I do not know, but I can imagine a Victorian 
audience’s calm reaction as being very suited to such milk-and- 
water renderings. To further illustrate my point, I think 
Tamagno could have learned a lot from Zenatello’s rendering of 
Ora per sempre addio, whereas, conversely enough, I think that 
Leo Slezak of the last decade could give any tenor who ever 
trod the boards a lesson in ‘“‘ how ”’ to use the voice. 


Birmingham. A. P. HoGan. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

While the seemingly endless reduplication of recordings of 
many works goes on, without any justification, so far as I can see, 
there is a whole host of works that has hitherto been sadly 
neglected by the recording companies, and is simply crying 
aloud for attention. Not the least of the masterpieces that 
have been overlooked are those of that great Russian tone-poet 
Alexander Scriabine. He is represented in the record catalogues 
by The Poem of Ecstasy, Prometheus, and one Prelude and an Etude 
played by Alexander Brailowsky. And that is all! 

May I appeal to the recording companies through your 
columns for more Scriabine ? Are we never to be.allowed to 
hear such wonderful creations as his first and second Symphonies, 
The Divine Poem, and the Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra ? 
And, what of his ten pianoforte sonatas, which, as Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull has said, are “‘ a contribution to instrumental music of the 
greatest importance perhaps since Beethoven”? These, and 
innumerable other compositions for pianoforte, both large and 
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small, are a veritable treasure-house for the recording companies, 
if they only knew it. In my opinion, Scriabine is a composer 
who only needs to be more widely known to be appreciated, 
and it would be extremely gratifying if one of the companies 
would be venturesome enough to set the ball rolling. I do not 
know whether the public response to the records of The Poem 
of Ecstasy and Prometheus was satisfactory, but if not, it was 
doubtless due to the fact that a start was made at the wrong 
end by issuing two of his most advanced works without first 
paving the way for them with some of the earlier compositions, 
showing the logical evolutionary processes through which he 
passed, culminating in the full manifestation of his genius, as 
exemplified in the works of his final period. I think that a 
knowledge of the more representative of his earlier compositions 
is an essential adjunct to a full appreciation and understanding 
of his maturer works. 

If none of the companies is prepared to make a move in 
the matter, of its own accord, surely, as a last resort, it would 
be possible to find enough people who are interested in the 
Russian master to justify the formation of a society for the 
purpose of recording his best works. Perhaps that great champion 
of the cause of Russian music, Mr. Richard Holt, could be 
induced to take the matter in hand, and see whether anything 
can be done. 

Also, may we please have some more Szostakowicz ? The 
excellent recording of his strangely appealing First Symphony 
has whetted my appetite for the other two symphonies, for his 
Pianoforte Concerto, and for some excerpts from his two operas. 
I wonder if any others share my thirst for a further knowledge 
of the remarkable music of this remarkable young man. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my grateful thanks for 
the invaluable assistance I have derived from THE GRAMOPHONE 
during the past ten years. As relatively few of the important 
works recorded abroad are issued in this country, we in Australia 
who desire to acquire them have, in most instances, to do so by 
placing a special order for them from England, without first 
having had an opportunity of hearing them. In many cases, 
I would merely be making a shot in the dark when ordering 
new records in this way if I had not the reviews in THE 
GRAMOPHONE to guide me. As it is, I scarcely ever go wrong. 


Tasmania. KEVERELL MCINTYRE. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Isn’t it high time the recording companies set about giving 
us some more records of that great English pianist, Myra Hess, 
an artist who has been rightly called the “‘ Empress of Pianists ’’ ? 
As a purely interpretative artist, she is in my opinion second to 
no other in the world ; and to hear her play the major works 
of the great composers, especially Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Brahms, is a most moving and unique experience. Her inter- 
pretation of the Schumann A minor and the Beethoven G major 
Concertos is of imperishable beauty, and is to my mind more 
satisfying than that of any other pianist I have heard. 

Cannot the big recording companies be persuaded to give 
us just these two works, and also if possible the Brahms B flat 
major Concerto ? Myra Hess is an artist of whom every British 
music-lover ought to be rightly proud, and it would be a serious 
loss to posterity if she were to leave no record of her unique art. 


West Croydon. J. WiIckENDEN. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I have been noticing that a regular feature of your corre- 
spondence column has been a letter or letters from one or more 
of your readers urging one of the gramophone companies to 
record some neglected masterpiece. I have also been noticing 
that another regular feature is the almost invariable disregard 
of such requests by all the companies. This has been a practice 
for at least the six years I have been taking this magazine. It 
is high time something was done. I, sir, have found two alter- 
native solutions : the first one you may not like, but the second 
is almost sensible. 
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I think we are all agreed that the record-buying public j 
entitled to what it wants and that it very rarely gets it. Here 
then, is one solution. I suggest that the record-buying public 
forms itself into a union; that it selects once a month by popular 
vote one work which should be recorded ; that it sends this resy} 
to the gramophone companies with a demand that it be recorded ; 
that, if the companies refuse, the members at once go on strike 
and refuse to buy any more records until that work is issued, 
If this principle were extended, we should have every trade 
divided into four camps, the Workers’ Union, the Employer’ 
Federation, the Marketing Board and the Buyers’ Association, 
which would enliven things considerably. 

My second plan is much more dull and depends on the co. 
operation of THE GRAMOPHONE. I suggest that, every so often, 
you invite readers to send in a list of six works that they would 
most like to see recorded ; that you take the work with the 
largest number of votes and see how many votes it has ; that you 
publish the result in THE GRAMOPHONE and ask those who 
voted for that work, and as many others as are necessary to make 
the job financially possible, to come forward and undertake to 
buy the work if and when it is recorded ; that you pass the result, 
together with the number of guarantors, on to one or other of 
the recording companies and that they issue it as soon as possible, 
I feel that this scheme has the advantages of the society scheme 
without many of its disadvantages. Each issue would be con. 
fined to one work only and the scheme would not be resivricted 
to any one composer, and the prospective purchaser would not 
be deterred by the thought that he would be buying a lot of stuff 
that he did not really want. It would be bad policy, I think, to 
confine any such issue to the guarantors. Such people may 
argue that, having subscribed their money, they are entitled to 
their reward. I say that they have it: they have the work they 
desired. Stringent selfishness never pays. After all, if the 
record-buying public hangs back and refuses to subscribe, being 
content to wait till someone else has subscribed and got the work 
issued so that they can buy at leisure later, then, if everyone 
hangs back so that there are not enough guarantors, the public 
will have deserved by its own selfishness repeated issues of 
** Emperor ” Concertos, ‘‘ Moonlight’’ Sonatas and “‘ Unfinished” 
Symphonies. 

As I do not suppose that either of these suggestions will bear 
fruit, I put forward my own private requests : Vaughan Williams, 
Lark Ascending ; Brahms, Requiem and Song of Destiny ; Haydn, 
Drum- Roll Symphony ; Beethoven, Triple Concerto ; Walton, Viola 
Concerto and Belshazzar’s Feast ; Berlioz, Mass for the Dead, Romeo 
and Juliet and Harold in Italy; and, last but not least, Field, 
Concerto No. 2 for Piano in A flat(?). 

London, N.W.6. 


P.S.—The first scheme is the more exciting one. 


P. H. Vicor. 


Not Bach ? 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have met many people who are insensitive to Bach’s music, 
but never have I heard it called “ utterly ridiculous ” until | 
read Mr. Round’s letter in your March issue. Mr. Round says 
that he has heard a “ great deal” of Bach’s music, and I am 
curious to know just what he has heard besides the “‘ fillers ’’ of 
the six works mentioned by him. I have taken the trouble to 
consult the catalogues in order to ascertain what these “ fillers” 
are. The first three are excerpts from the works for unaccom- 
panied violin. I can well understand Mr. Round’s antagonism 
to the sound of a single violin struggling with polyphonic music, 
as it can be irritating at times. The fourth and fifth selections 
are piano transcriptions, and not very good ones at that. The 
sixth piece is listed as the Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor 
from the Well-tempered Clavichord, Vol. 1. This is undoubtedly a 
moving work, but I have not heard the record and doubt whether 
both the Prelude and the Fugue can be presented on one record 
side. If so, the music must be hurried inordinately. 

Bach’s music can very roughly be divided into the Greater 
Bach and the Lesser Bach. The former is made up largely of 
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the choral -works, the mature organ works, the W.T.C., the Art 
of Fugue, the Thirty Variations. The latter is the Bach of the 
concerti, sonatas, suites and partitas. By no means do I mean 
to be arbitrary in this classification. Not all the works in the 
first category are monumental masterpieces ; on the other hand, 
there is a vast quantity of perdurable music in the second. I 
simply wish to infer that the best-known and most-played Bach 
is (like Chopin) by no means the best and most representative 
Bach. 

So it is quite understandable that none of the six “‘ fillers ”’ 
appeal to Mr. Round. But let bim hear, several times if possible, 
the Qui tollis, Et incarnatus, Crucifixus and Agnus Dei from the 
B minor Mass, Erbarme Dich from the St. Matthew Passion, the 
Ricercar from the Musical Offering, the Stokowski transcription of 
Aus der Tiefe, Wir glauben all, Ich ruf’ zu Dir and. Es ist vollbracht, 
and the Schénberg transcription of Schmiicke Dich, as well as the 
slow movements from the Concerti (Brandenburg and otherwise). 
If afier all this he is still unconverted, I suppose that his case 
is hopeless. 

Let me add, however, that as regards his attitude to “ fillers ”’ 
in general, I am quite in sympathy with him. 


New York City. MANHATTAN. 


Not Enough Bach 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

We have read with amazement and regret your correspondent’s 
vapourings in your March issue under the heading “‘ Not Bach.” 
We apologize to your readers for having to read such rantings, 
yet feel that it cannot go unanswered, 

li appears to us that Mr. Round has mixed his composers up 
badly, but we are nevertheless interested to know in what com- 
positions of Bach he finds the “‘ frequent repetitions and humdrum 
character ” so distasteful to him. 

Mr. Round appears as keen on Beethoven as he dislikes Bach, 
and if he left it at that no one would complain. The loss so 
far as Bach’s music was concerned would be entirely Mr. Round’s. 
But when with a sweeping stroke of the pen, and nothing more, 
he seeks to dispose of Bach as a composer, Mr. Round exposes 
both his weakness as a sound critic and his profound ignorance 
of Bach’s unassailable and pre-eminent position as one of the 
greatest composers of music of all time. To those with any 
knowledge of music there is really no need to defend Bach, whose 
name is indelibly inscribed in the pages of history of great music, 
and we only deplore that so much of his music remains 
unrecorded. 

We would, in conclusion, point out to Mr. Round that the 
appreciation of Bach is the final reward of a sound musical 
education. 


South Africa. R. L. Kaun, 


Hon. Secretary Bach Society. 


“ Newcomers’ Corner ”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I have been interested in the electrical reproduction of records 
from the musical quality point of view for some years, but not 
until the present winter have I commenced to build up a record 
library systematically. My first step towards this end was to 
take THE GRAMOPHONE, which I have found very helpful when 
choosing records, apart from the musical interest of the various 
articles, 

I would suggest, however, that for those who, like myself, 
ool beginning a collection, a page could be devoted to their 
needs. 

The “‘ beginner ” often knows a piece of music when he hears 
it but could not give its title. Usually he is not concerned so 
much with the technique of orchestration as with the pleasing 
effect of the melody in general—his tastes have been formed 
unconsciously and not by methodical study. 

I think, therefore, that a ‘‘ Newcomers’ Corner ” could contain 
a series of articles by experienced collectors dealing with their 
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favourite records, and giving the reason for the choices made, 
together with a general description of the nature of the music. 
Readers might be asked to give lists of favourite records of all 
types (as with the ‘“‘ Young Man’s Treasure-House of Music ”’ 
competition), which could‘be edited, classified and commented 
on. Similarly individual composers, orchestras, artistes, etc., 
could be dealt with and their most popular works given. A 
further series of articles retelling the legends and descriptive 
material on which so much of the greatest music is based would 
add further interest to the discs in the library. 

I feel that these suggestions—they may not be new, of course, 
and perhaps some have already appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE 
—would lead the newcomer to a methodical study of the musical 
framework on which each composer builds his melodies and of 
the differing interpretations given by various artists. In this 
way he would come to have a wider appreciation of his musical 
“ treasure store.” 


Blackheath, S.E.3. A. F. Grant. 


Orchestral Accompaniments 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to P. B. Caruana’s letter re orchestral accom- 
paniments, I am most gratified to find that at last somebody else 
has discovered one of the greatest weaknesses in disc recording. 

Although I do not quite agree that in the case he mentions 
the orchestra sounds like a wheezy harmonium off-stage, I have 
come to the conclusion that with the present system it is impossible 
properly to record a solo instrument or voice and its accom- 
paniment with equal satisfaction. 

When at a concert I have noticed that in the case of a song, 
for example, the pianoforte accompaniment can be heard as 
well as the voice: in fact, the sounds mingle with it and become 
part of the composition, as no doubt the composer intended. 
In disc records, however, the piano is mostly a tinkle in the 
background. 

My whole complaint, and the basis of my remarks about 
amplification, is that recorded music is so utterly incomplete. 
If, however, it were complete, and we could hear everything 
the music has to give, then I suppose some critic would come 
along and complain that it was over-amplified, or as the new 
version is, too fully recorded. 


Chelmsford. C. P. Wippows. 


‘The Songs of Schubert ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In his review of “‘ The Songs of Schubert” by E. G. Porter 
(Williams and Norgate, 6s.) H. F. V. L. has incorrectly stated 
that it is a very much cheaper book than Richard Capell’s 
‘* Schubert’s Songs ”’ (Benn, 1928). I am unaware of the original 


published price of the latter work, but it is now obtainable at 5s., 
a remarkably low price for such an authoritative and well-written 


Hants. 


N. W. RAmpToNn. 


Sibelius’ Nocturne 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I was interested to read Mr. Wheeler’s letter on this mystery, 
the more so because I have recently come up against another 
problem. H.M.V. DB2503 is stated on the label to contain 
three items by this composer, the Danse Champétre, Op. 106, 2, 
the Romance, Op. 78, 2, and a Danse Champétre, Op. 106, 1. But 
the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music only mentions the first 
two and states that the third item is a Romance by Carl Nielsen. 

A possible explanation is that the Victor record V8829, which 
contains items 1 and 2, does include the Nielsen Romance, whereas 
the H.M.V. record substitutes the Danse Champétre. Can any 
reader, or perhaps an official of the Gramophone Company, 
settle the question ? 


Ealing, W.13. Witrrip B. HAwortu. 
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Diffusion 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I have read with great interest your remarks concerning 
“* Diffusion ” in your January editorial. You may like to hear 
of a very interesting demonstration which was given at a meeting 
of the Physiological Society a year or so ago. ‘The demonstration 
took the form of a performance of the well-known Gounod 
Ave Maria for violin and pianoforte which utilizes a Bach prelude 
as ‘‘ accompaniment ” for the violin part. 

The duet was broadcast to the audience in the lecture theatre 
by loudspeakers. The violin part was played by a violinist 
situated in another room and a gramophone record played on 
an electric gramophone provided the pianoforte part. The 
lecturer was provided with a switch which enabled him to cause 
both parts to be reproduced from one loudspeaker, or alternatively 
each part from separate loudspeakers placed some distance 
apart. The effect of “‘ realism ” when the violin and pianoforte 
parts were reproduced by separate loudspeakers was quite 
remarkable in contrast with the result when only one loud- 
speaker was used for both. 


Berks. S. J. Foiey. 


The Beethoven “ Romances ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It would be interesting to know what some of your readers 
think of the two Beethoven Romances which A. R. so lustily 
condemns on p. 475 in his review of that in G major (Zimbalist). 

My state of musical development must be even more backward 
than I had feared, for I have managed to live with Op. 50 
(Thibaud) for nine years and Op. 40 (Elman) for nine months 
very comfortably ; and I was rash enough to recommend both 
of them in my article in the March GRAMOPHONE. 

I am no worshipper of celebrities for celebrity’s sake, and I 
bought these records on my own recommendation simply because 
I liked the music. And I am fond of the music because of its 
simplicity and the placid and pleasing melodies which amble 
serenely along, without, as A. R. truly observes, anything of 
any moment occurring. When one is tired and “ nervy ”’ both 
these Romances, especially the G major, have the soothing effect 
of a particularly good cigarette. For that reason alone it is as 
well that they have escaped oblivion. I should imagine the 
G major, which A. R. particularly disparages, has survived, not 
because it bears the name of Beethoven, but on account of its 
being inherently and vitally Beethovenish, however weak it may 
be from a musico-technical point of view. 

I have to thank A. R. for two excellent violin records by 
Vivaldi (Milstein) and Sibelius (Telmanyi), bought on_ his 
recommendation in recent numbers. 

And I must thank Miss Irene Matthews for her information 
with regard to Mozart’s G Major Trio (K.564). I was not 
aware of the existence of the French Columbia recording. 

Finally, I can assure the Editor that On Wenlock Edge, by 
Gervase Elwes, has very little surface noise on the ‘‘ New Process ”’ 
Columbias. I had a set until quite recently which, so far as 
surfaces went, left little to be desired ; the recording, too, was 
good (though obviously acoustic), not only the voice but the 
L.S.Q. coming through quite creditably. On the old just-after- 
the-war Columbias, of course, the scratch was dreadful. 


Ewell. J. GC. W. CHapMan. 


Treasured Friends 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

On April 6 Mr. Edward Isaacs voiced over the wireless 
(Northern Regional) the pertinent complaint of one of his corre- 
spondents that Beethoven’s earlier piano sonatas are in danger of 
becoming forgotten. In the old days any member of the family 
who was approaching the “ advanced ”’ stage at the piano ensured 
that they should be treasured friends. To-day, however, that is no 
longer the case, and our wireless pianists rarely descend below 
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Op. 57 or Op. 53 except for occasional gifts of Op. 27 or Op. 13 
as sops to popular taste. 

This is where the gramophone ought to come to the rescue, 
Op. 26 may be added to the above list, but otherwise the list of 
recorded early sonatas is confined to the meagre list given above, 
(I know I shall be told that all the others are available through 
the Beethoven Sonata Society ; but I hold a brief for those who, 
if they could spend 36s. or 2 guineas for anything they wanted, 
would not be using a cheap pick-up and the turn-table of a worn. 
out gramophone.) I have no doubt that there would be 4 real 
demand for these earlier sonatas which are to some of us becoming 
a fading memory, for there is always eagerness to hear a Beethoven 
sonata whenever I present one at a weekly gramophone concert 
I arrange for students training as teachers. But I am restricted 
to but four examples. 

It seems to me that it should be the réle of the gramophone to 
make up the omissions of the stock repertory of the w:reless 
programmes. Why, for instance, should you have the Pee: Gynj 
Suite on records when you can hear it regularly twice a week on 
the wireless ? Yet the less frequently heard but no less attractive 
Holberg Suite is apparently unrecorded. 


Bishop’s Stortford. (Rev.) R. J. Mockripce, 


P.S.—I have looked through back numbers of THE GRAMOP HONE 
to see if what I have said is affected by recent issues. Yes, there 
are three piano sonatas up to Op. 57—but all of them duplicates 
(or rather quadruplicates or quintuplicates) of those mentioned 
above ! 


“Otello ’”’ = 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have read with great interest the criticism of Mr. Hogan in 
the February issue of THE GRAMOPHONE regarding my article on 
the recordings of Otello. Mr. Hogan incidentally considers him- 
self to be a connoisseur of singing ; he commences by saying that 
Fusati is capable of taking the réle, while both Tamagno and 
De Muro are, in his opinion, disappointing, and in no way com- 
parable with Fusati. 

I invite him to refer to the “‘ Opera at Home” : there, I believe, 
if my memory does not fail me, we read, ‘‘ Verdi wrote the opera 
to provide Tamagno the opportunity for display of his huge and 
marvellous voice.” It is an accepted fact that the death of Otello 
as interpreted by Tamagno has never been equalled, despite the 
fact that the recording is now over thirty years old. To me, it 
seems extraordinary to regard Granforte as being a greater artist 
than Ruffo, for there can be no question of a denial that, as Iago, 
Ruffo’s interpretation is without rival ; even to suggest Granforte 
to be comparable with Ruffo is absurd ; in my opinion, Ruffo 
and Battistini are the two finest baritones. I feel sure that 
enthusiasts would gladly part with any same aria of Granforte for 
a Ruffo or Battistini. I am afraid Mr. Hogan’s beautiful bass 
Zambelli and wonderful soprano Carbone really give me no 
thrill, being still loyal to the voices of Melba, Rethberg, and Pinza. 
In conclusion, I am inclined to believe, as he points out, that the 
chorus and orchestra of the La Scala are simply unapproachable 
by anything we shall ever hear in England. Personally, I think 
perhaps Mr. Hogan concentrates more on the recording of the 
voice than the interpretation. 


Bayswater, W.2. Tuos, A. Mowt. 
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RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
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SOCIETY 
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BACH 

Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethe! Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Eb major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (HoNEGGER) 
Flute Solo, René le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 

Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String Quartet. 
2 records, 76-7 

Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardanger (Bax). 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 
3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (’cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Eb, Op. 40. York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


. 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe kénnen sicher 
Weiden (pacu). Sung by Martha Amstad (soprano), with Bernard 
Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, Evelyn Claye (flutes). 

2 records, 694-698 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), 
and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and Pour remercier 
la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes Antiques). Duet for 
one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Les sons et parfums tournent dans 
lair du soir (from Preludes, Set 1). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 


Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 4 record, 137 


HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAmEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bp major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four Part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (purcett). International String 
Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 8 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 143 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet 
(b) Air from Suite in Bh (cotTLigB muFFAT), and Le Tic-Toc- 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (couperin). Kathleen Long. 
2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ’Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 
2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey 
Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 
2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Eb major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 
Sonate En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (2) Golden 
Slumbers, (6) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 

2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 

3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
1 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 


lOa SOHO SQUARE 
LONDON ... W.I 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


Rates—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate of 
twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. The 
advertiser’s name and address will be charged for, and single letters 
and single figures will be counted as words. Compound words will 
be counted as two words. All advertisements must be prepaid in 
the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The Advertisement 
Manager, THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
Should the advertiser desire his announcement to be addressed to a 
box number, c/o THz GramopHoneg, 10A, Soho Square, W.1 (which 
address—six words—must, of course, be paid for at the ordinary rate of 
twopence per word), 6d. extra for the forwarding of replies must be sent. 


FOR SALE 


IDA £3, Rigoletto 30s., Gigli, etc. Fibre. Write list —R1icHARDSON, 
493, OxForD STREET, LONDON. 


| Nremenie: wos Phonograph Magazines, “‘ Disques,” ‘ Music-lover,” etc., 
1927 todate; about sixty numbers. What offers? —“D,” 103, Pertrrs 
LANE, Romrorp, Essex. 











ASCADE III Gramophone, Expert Senior Dynamic soundbox, 
Universal motor. Condition as new. Offers, view.— JANES, 30, KING 
Street, N.W.1. 


Wher ~ seomgaarend Records (fibre); list on application. E.M.G. large 
cabinet gramophone, £10.—Box No. 367, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10A, SoHo Square, Lonpon, W.1. 


ere aagnge 50 excellent Pre-dogs, etc. Fine condition, all famous 
singers, no rubbish. 2 guineas, or 25 for 1 guinea, 12 for 10s. 6d. 
Also collection 60 Edison Recreation Discs, all famous names, Hempel, 
Rappold, Urlus, Muzio, etc. First bid £3 secures.— MACHARG, GRANGE 
VILLAs, WALLSEND. 











page Junior with spring motor, £14; stand, 15s.—186, HicHBURY 


Hit, N.5. 
50 Records, orchestral and chamber music ; fibre-used, under half- 
price. Also Beethoven Sonata Society Vol. I. Offers.—Orr, 
10, WESTERN GARDENS, W.5. 








f | 00 Cabinet (Mahogany) Electric Gramophone ; Mark XB 
conversion. £14 cash.—Warp’s Druc Stores, CoLwyn Bay. 


RAMOPHONE,” period 1931-1933. Nearly complete series. 
What offers ?—CrooKaL L, 27, SHARPS LANE, Ruistip, MIDDLESEX. 


RAMOPHONE,” Volumes I to VIII complete. Offer wanted.— 
LINDEN, 87, OAKFIELD ROAD, CANNON HIxt, BirmMincHaM. 


RAMOPHONE,” Volumes VI-XIII, unbound, without indices ; 
clean. Offers—WeEston, 15, St. Joun’ s Roan, Bu NGAY, SUFFOLK. 


on Quartet Society Vol. I, 6os. ; 
(Menuhin), 


H; -M.V. DB2548/2553, Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5 
Leopold Stokowski - Philadelphia Orchestra. 
bargain 18s.—ROpMELL, 














Mozart Violin Concerto No. 3 
128.—PRossT, 47, C EDAR Roap, CrickLtewoon, N.W.2. 





in E minor, 
New records, 
» ORMONDE AvENuE, HULL. 





H; -M.V. Model 157, ae sen in brand new condition, hardly used. 
First offer of £5. Sent carriage forward C.O.D. —Write, MACLEAN, 
Scots Hitt House, RickKMANsworTH. 





H: -M.V. Records, brand new, taken for debt; accept reasonable 
offers. Delivered. Exchange ; Anything.—849, BARKEREND Roap, 
BRADFORD. 


oer Album, early electrical H.M.V., fibred. Half-price, or 
would exchange for Beethoven, Mozart, Symphonies, Concertos.— 
Costa, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, UNION Roap, EXETER. 


| 00: Classical Records. Fibre-played. Half-price. List on applica- 
tion.—H. D. Barron, DaALMeNy Court, Duke Street, $.W.1. 


tenng” Ancona, Boronat, De Lucia, Plancgon, Boninsegna, 
Caronna, Renaud, etc. Fibre. Offers.—Box No. 397, c/o THe 
GRAMOPHONE, 10A, SoHo Square, Lonpon, W.1. 


ae Collectors’ Gems, sale and exchange. Adams, Calvé, Caruso, 
De Lucia, Plangon, etc.—MacHarc, GRANGE VILLAS, WALLSEND. 


COUPON 


Leg ee ~~ be a ee attached 
any n enquiry, with a stam 
and addressed envelope if a einer 


is desired. 
Available until May 3ist, 1937. 


























May 1937 


FOR SALE—continued 


age om OF Die Schéne Miillerin (Hiisch), perfect condition, 
36s.—Box No. 6, c/o THe GRAMOPHONE, 10A, SOHO Square, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


eye 8 Used Records, Orchestra and Chamber Music.—A. J. T,, 
118, HARCOURT AVENUE, SipcuP, KENT. 











OCAL O 


ratic Cutouts of famous artists on Victor, —_— 
Pathé, 


ison discs and cylinders, etc. Send wants.—Jack L 


Carp1n, 1123, BRoapway, N.Y. Crry, U.S. 





WANTED 


ee Pianoforte Society albums 1 and 2 wanted in good 
condition, pressed in automatic sequence. Also Haydn Cuartet 
Society volumes I and IT, and Mozart Opera Society volume I.— Write, 
GRAHAM SAWYER, C/O 37, § Swan STREET, S.E.1 








— Polydor Seventh Symphony and other Christschall and 
Polydor Bruckner records.— WALKER, 270, EAsTcOTE LANE, 50UTH 
Harrow. 





pond abe Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.——Write 
Box No. 98, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, SOHO SQuaRE, Lonpdon,W.1, 





RR Bcosns in Album and Portfolio Series. Masterworks,— 


QUASTEL, 50, ENpcLIFFE RisE ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





Sipoult). Society Vols. III and IV, Schubert Symphony, C major 
(Boult). Latest Beecham recordings. —Prosst, 47, CEDAR Roan, 
CrickLEwoop, N.W.2. 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 











RIVATE Collections purchased for cash. Highest prices given.— 
GRAMOPHONE ExcHANGE, Ltp., 121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 








SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


PR 


THE DRAWDA HALL “BOOKSHOP 


GH STREET, OXFO 


Temple Bar 3007. 
7. — — best cash and exchange prices. 
sult —., 








Send for Me May = of recent Be - may to our stock. 
is an arr of Record 
a aiving a unique close pack, 


JUSSRITE isc: ser costs 


cation—100 Records can be stored iy my ‘Sqeeeed space 14 inches—Records 
protected from warp. Special containers for tropical climates. 


Perticuars from wea, rondon, ec. MU RDOCHS 











ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 








(pLock CaPITALs) 











TENOR COMPETITION 
Closing Date, 18th July, 1937 

















1937 


ition, 














May 1937 





Gramophone Records: 


Re DULCETTO- 
POLYPHON L»: 


(In Voluntary Liquidation) 


We have pleasure in advising all Radio and Gramophone Dealers 
that we have purchased the whole of the Residue of Gramophone 
Records of the above, consisting of Columbia, Parlophone and 
Rezal, which are being offered at very substantial discounts. 


Records range in list price from |/- to 6/-. 
Enquiries to:— 
NEWTON DISTRIBUTORS (“/.) LTD. 
14a NEWTON STREET, 
PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER,1 











The GRAMOPHONE 





COVER 


THE BEST GRAMOPHONES 


are undoubtedly the large external 
horn machines using fibre needles, 
the finest of these being the 


CASCADE 


The Straight Horn Gramophone 
The best gramophone at any price 


REPRODUCTION THE FINEST-—-PRICES THE LOWEST 
DEFERRED TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS’ CONVENIENCE 


W. J. BOND & SONS 


Milton Avenue (G), Harlesden, N.W.10 
(Behind Harlesden Bakerloo Station) (Willesden 2825) 





GRAMOPHONE RECORDING STUDIO 


HAVE A LARGE STUDIO AND THE MOST 
MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR PRIVATE RECORDINGS 


DOUBLE-SIDED 10-INCH DISC: mater PRICE 10s. 6d. 
5, NEWMAN PASSAGE, 





BILLY HIGGS =" == 





MAINSPRINGS 


Sead for Descriptive List of Sizes 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


-oar* 





A CHEAP ISSUE 


THOUGHTS 
ON MUSIC 


Compiled by HERVEY ELWES 





216 pages 8vo 
Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph 
wrote: “A most desirable book . . 


Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of 
criticism. The author has done his work 
well indeed.” 


PRICE 1/- POSTAGE 3d. 


(Limited Number Only ) 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 

















“We have 
never failed 
to sell anything 


we have advertised in the Exchange 
and Mart column.” 
This is an unsolicited tribute from 
one of our advertisers which we 
publish for the benefit of our readers 
who have any unwanted gramo- 
phone material for sale. 
The Exchange and Mart column 
is undoubtedly the cheapest and 
most efficient medium open to 
the public for the quick disposal 
of gramophones, records, and 
accessories. 
Rates are shown below. 
Send your advertisement now. 


RATES—Twopence per word with a minimum charge of 
two shillings. The advertiser's name and address will be 
charged for. Box numbers one shilling extra, including the 
forwarding of replies. 
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A SECOND “WINDOW CLEANER’ SONG / 


GEORGE 
FORMBY 


THE BIG STAR 
OF THE MONTH 


NEW RECORD 


THE WINDOW CLEANER 
(No. 2) 


(Further Adventures of the Window Cleaner) 


THE LANCASHIRE TOREADOR 
MR2399 


OTHER FAMOUS 
FORMBY RHITS- 


no - 
Both from film “‘ Keep Your Seats, Please ”’ 
iho 2 
SS" - cae 
ad tao See 
iinet. 


| 
ou 


Price not valid in Irish Free State 


bed 


Printed by THE HOLLEN Street Press Lrp., London, W.1, and published by the Proprietors, GENERAL GRAMOPHONE PUBLICATIONS 
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